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Participating Agencies 


Asian and Pacific Centre for Transfer of 
Technology (APCTT) 

APCTT facilitates transfer of technology, to areas 
where it is most needed. A group of professionals 
concentrates on activities to encourage effective 
participation of women in technology and 
entrepreneurship development. Adequate and 
timely access to credit and financial services is one 
of the important "missing links" in women's 
entrepreneurship development. 


International Fund for Agricultural 
Development (IFAD) 

IFAD's mandate is to alleviate poverty and hunger 
among small farmers, fishermen, landless workers, 
rural artisans, nomadic herders, indigenous 
population in rural areas. Among other activities, 
IFAD facilitates the provision of micro-credit lines 
as initial capital used to support small scale 
investments in agriculture and rural micro- 
enterprises. IFAD sees women as full partners in 
the development process, particularly with respect 
to micro-financial services. 


International Labour Organisation (ILO) 

ILO's focus on women and gender equality is part 
of its mandate to promote social progress, improved 
working conditions and high living standards 
everywhere. Micro-credit is an important tool for 
this purpose. 


ILO South Asia Multidisciplinary Advis: 
Team (ILO-SAAT) 

ILO-SAAT, one of the 15 multidisciplinary t: 
(MDTs) established by ILO provides advice 
technical assistance on labour and social is 
including gender. 


Spandana 

Spandana is a national level training and resource 
NGO, based in New Delhi. Spandana was set up by 
development and management professionals with 
experience of working at the grass roots on various 
issues, a prominent one being micro-credit/finance 
and promotion of Self-Help women's Groups. 
Spandana undertakes training and capacity building 
of people's organizations and NGO practitioners in 
the areas of thrift and credit, cooperatives, micro- 
enterprise and gender. Lobbying and advocacy for 
the rights of artisans and weavers in the informal/ 
voluntary sector form an important part of the 
agenda. Spandana disseminates relevant information 
to small collectives of women in order to equip them 
to fight for their rights. 


Spandana is also a grass root practitioner of Micro- 
credit. Spandana is working in the Mewat Region in 
Haryana, promoting Self-Help groups with women. 
Economic and Political Empowerment of women 
living in poverty, through dissemination of 
information is a major thrust area for Spandana. 


Swiss Agency for Development and 
Cooperation (SDC) 

SDC, a specialised directorate within the Ministry 
of Foreign Affairs was established in 1961 by the 
Government of Switzerland to extend technical and 
| itarian aid to 
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Foreword 


More than one billion people in the world today live” 


in unacceptable conditions of poverty, mostly in the 
developing countries. A great majority of them are 
women. In the past decade the number of women 
living in poverty has increased disproportionately to 
the number of men living in poverty. Economic fac- 
tors, the rigidity of socially ascribed gender roles 
and women's limited access to power, education, 
training and productive resources, are all contributing 
elements. They are compounded by the failure to 
mainstream a gender perspective in all economic 
analysis and planning and to address the structural 
causes of poverty. 


However, there is no doubt that women's poverty is 
most directly related to the absence of economic op- 
portunities and autonomy, lack of access to economic 
resources, including credit, land ownership and in- 
heritance, lack of access to education and support 
services and minimal participation in the decision- 
making process. Credit is among the most vital ele- 
ments of this combination of factors. The Platform of 
Action adopted at the Fourth World Conference on 
Women, in Beijing in September, 1995, lays down 
the access of women to savings and credit mecha 
nisms and institutions as a strategic objective. It par- 
ticularly encourages efforts directed towards low- 


income, small-scale and micro-scale women entre- 


preneurs and producers, in both the formal and infor- 
mal sectors, including self-help groups. These recom: 
mendations from Beijing were further crystallised at 
the World Microcredit Summit in Washington in Feb- 
ruary, 1997, which has unleashed a range of follow- 
Up initiatives. 


In its own focused contribution to the cause, UN 
System in India, under the auspices of its Inter-Agency 
Working Group on Gender and Development, de- 
cided to join hands with Spandana, a resource and 
training NGO, to initiate a range of consultations 
which identified some successful experiences in wom- 
en's economic empowerment. With the support of 
the Swiss Agency for Development and Cooperation 
(SDC), the consultations brought together a range of 
women's self-help groups, NGOs, women micro-en- 
trepreneurs, activists, researchers, banking and refi- 
nancing institutions, journalists, Govt. officials and 
development agencies from all over the country. 


The five selected experiences are now being pre- 
sented through this publication. If they can inspire a 
few more effective interventions to empower women 
living in poverty, the effort can be considered to have 
borne fruit. UN system would welcome feedback 
trom the readers of this document. 


Hans-C. von Sponeck 
UN Resident Coordinator 
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Why micro-credit? 

During the last few years it has 
become increasingly clear that the 
existing formal credit delivery sys- 
tem in the rural areas—the banks 
and co-operatives—has not been 
able to keep pace with actual de- 
mand for small credit. It was also, 
in a way, unrealistic to expect the 
formal credit system to be fully 
cognisant of the social objectives 
of providing credit to the rural poor, 
and even more particularly to 
women in poverty. Understanding 
the needs of this clientele had to 
transcend the misconception that 
they were beneficiaries. It also 
required an intensive involvement 
in the grassroots, to identify po- 
tential borrowers and to follow up 
on utilisation and repayment of the 
loan. 


Another shortcoming of the exist 
ing credit delivery system was the 
paucity of funds and poor man- 
agement of existing funds. Ab- 
sence of accountability to the cli- 
entele and absence of ownership 
of end users in the formal system 
were additional shortcomings. 


The poor, on many occasions, 
need emergency credit which the 
formal credit system and the gov- 
ernment'’s poverty alleviation 
schemes could not cater to. They 
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are then driven to local moneylend- 
ers who immerse them in increased 
indebtedness. The poor also need 
loans for consumption and the 
banks do not entertain this. 


These factors have contributed to 
the resurgence of an alternative 
credit system administered by the 
clientele themselves, who are or- 
ganised into Self-help Groups 
(SHGs). The informal, micro-level 
credit revolving users have now 
been scaled up by various organi- 
sations and institutions and given 
a credible identity. There is docu- 
mented evidence that this system 
is now practised in 43 countries. 
It has brought a much-needed re- 
jyvenation in anti-poverty pro- 
grammes. Micro-credit goes di- 
rectly to poor people. It creates 
employment in villages. It helps 
women develop confidence and 
independence. Micro-credit has 
proved to be a fool to strengthen 
various programme in poverty al- 
leviation. 


Some aspects of micro-credit 

The credit needs of the poor are 
determined in a complex socio- 
economic milieu which the project 
lending approach by banks has not 
been able to address. In this mi- 
lieu, the dividing line between 
credit for “consumption” and "“pro- 
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ductive” purposes is often blurred. 
Under the circumstances, non-or- 
mal credit agencies catering to the 
poor, in the form of selhelp-groups 
have emerged as a viable alterna- 
tive as well as a link between the 
formal credit system and the poor. 
In many instances, the poor have 
demonstrated their potential for self 
help to secure greater economic 
and financial strength and many 
such SHGs have come into exist 
ence spontaneously or with the 
active involvement of voluntary 
development agencies. Such 
SHGs have been formed gener- 
ally around specific issues confront 
ing the poor or specific produc- 
tion activities. In many instances, 
they have mobilised savings 
among their members and used it 
fo meet the emergent credit needs 
of the members of the group. 
Democratic functioning of success 
tul SHGs, their sensitivity in as- 
sessing and appraising credit 
needs of members, their profes- 
sional functioning and efficiency 
in recycling funds often with re- 
payment rates nearing cent per 
cent, are noteworthy features. 
Wide networks of SHGs have 
been set up by such organisations 
as Self Employed Women's Asso- 
ciations (SEVWVA) and Mysore Re- 
settlement and Development 
Agency (MYRADA) among others. 


Recognition by the formal credit 
structure of the management ca- 
pabilities of the poor through the 
SHGs and a link between the two 
has resulted in advantages to both 
the systems. Banks are saved the 
trouble of assessing the credit 
needs, transaction costs to disburse 
and administer loans. For the 
SHGs, it has meant access to a 
larger quantum of resources, bet 
ter technology and skills. 


Recognising the success of this 
concept, the Government of India 
has initiated several steps to inte 
grate its poverty alleviation 
schemes with a credit component. 
Further, GOI has set up the 
Rashtriya Mahila Kosh to exclu- 
sively cater to the demands of vari- 
~ ous NGOs providing microcredit 
services to Self-help Groups of 
women. RMK lends to various 
NGOs for on-lending to SHGs and 
individual women. Commercial 
banks offer micro-credit under the 
priority sector lending policy. Be 
sides, there are a number of rural 
banks and co-operatives providing 


credit to the rural poor. The No 
tional Bank for Agriculture and Ru- 
ral Development (NABARD) set up 
to increase the reach of microti- 
nancing in the rural sector under 
takes a number of inter-related ac- 
tivities under three major compo 
nents, vViZ., credit dispensation, 
regulatory and promotional ‘activi- 
ties, and developmental activities. 
The Small Industries Development 
Bank of India (SIDBI) supports 
NGOs and SHGs for onlending 
to individual micro-entrepreneurs 
and for developing sustainable 
SHGs. The Reserve Bank of India 
(RBI), on its part, has continuously 
encouraged commercial banks to 
waive collateral requirements and 
develop linkages with the SHGs. 
International organisations operat 
ing in India also offer a range of 
technical and financial support 
services to promote and facilitate 


SHGs. 


Experiences in micro-credit 

Efforts of various agencies dis- 
cussed above have produced defi- 
nite tangible evidences of success- 
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ful micro-credit schemes and sus- 
tainable SHGs. However, millions 
of women living in poverty are still 
out of the purview of such schemes. 
There remains a need to under- 
stand the factors that have 
contributed to the success of ex- 
isting schemes. 


The following pages present five 
successful experiences. Each one 
of them is examined on various 
aspects such as the history of the 
scheme and its sponsoring organi- 
sation, organisational aspects, 
delivery mechanisms, level of 
sustainability, impact of the pro- 
gramme on empowerment of 
women and, most importantly, 
lessons learnt. An attempt has been 
made to capture the different set 
tings in which the programmes 
have been operating, the differ- 
ent entry points and delivery 
mechanisms that have been 
employed, and the variety of pers- 
pectives that have been brought 
to enrich the concept of empow- 
erment of women living in 


poverty. 


Empowering the Urban Poor 


UBSP, set up to help the urban poor, is concentrated in large towns and cities where the population of 
those living in poverty is largest. This is the only study in this collection which deals with people living in 
urban. resettlements. It is also the only one in which the technical and financial assistance of an international 
agency has been instrumental in organising the urban population living in poverty. In 1997 the GOI ex- 
panded the coverage of the UBSP strategy to all cities and towns under the new SJSRY scheme, which also 


Urban Basic Services for the Poor 
(UBSP) appraoch is the largest and 
one of the oldest governmentrun pov- 
erty alleviation programmes for the 
urban poor. It is supported by 
UNICEF. A major component of the 
programme is the idea of thrift and 
credit, owned, managed and con- 
trolled by women living in poverty. 
The programme has a reach of more 
than 10 million people, 
mostly women, across the 
major cities in India. 


From 1993 to 1995, over 
100,000 Sel#Help and Thrift 
Groups of women were 
formed as part of UBSP, gen- 
erating savings of more than 
Rs. 60 million (over US $ 2 
million). This is an urban pro- 
gramme that began with 
socio-political empowerment 
and incorporated the eco- 
nomic empowerment proc 
ess at the behest of women. 


includes a thrift and credit componenet. 


The programme has now taken the 
shape of a mass movement of urban 
women living in poverty. 


The UBSP was financially and tech- 
nically supported by the Central 
and State Governments and 
UNICEF. The National Commission 
on Urbanisation (NCU), which ex: 
amined the implementation of the 


urban poverty alleviation pro- 
grammes in the country, recom- 
mended its universalisation in all 
urban areas. It was also integrated 
with other urban poverty alleviation 
programmes. 


UBSP is currently operational in al 
most 600 cities nation-wide, prima- 
rily in the larger cities and towns. 
Its aim is to mobilise and or- 
ganise women living in pov- 
erty fo participate in com- 
munity development. This 
process, facilitated by vari- 
ous development agencies 
aims to help women under- 
stand issues and problems, 
seek solutions both within 
the community and through 
city channels, and take ap- 
propriate action. In many 
States, women are active 
participants in identifying 
and prioritising needs, plan- 
ning programmes, mobilis- 


ing resources and in the implemerr 
tation of the programme. 


Functioning with 100,000 
women volunteers (called Resident 
Community Volunteers or RCVs} 
the programme caters to almost 
10 million of the urban poor. 
These RCVs, themselves from eco- 
nomically backward families, 
have organised over 50,000 
Neighbourhood Groups (NHGs), 
9,000 Neighbourhood Commit 
tees and 366 apex groups at 
ward or town/city level, called 
Community Development Socie- 
ties (CDS). In 29 cities, UBSP 
network covers more than 75% of 
the urban slum population. 


In many states, promotion and 
organisation of thrift and credit so- 
cieties or other forms of commu- 
nity revolving funds have been ini- 
tiated under UBSP. 


UBSP Kurnool | 

Andhra Pradesh was the first state 
to initiate state-wide legislation and 
financial arrangements, towards the 
establishment of Urban Poverty Al 
leviation (UPA) cells and funds for 
all its municipalities. 


Kurnool with a population of 
233,000 has 53 slums housing 
16,000 households. About 
70,000 people live in these slums. 
A majority of the people here live 
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in abject poverty and de-humanis: 
ing conditions. 


Women are engaged in a variety of 
economic activities both as wage 
earners and as selfemployed—viz.., 
domestic work, beedi rolling, bam- 
boo basket making and vegetable 
vending. But inadequate access to 
credit used to be a major constraint 
preventing any micro-enterprise. 
Banks, because of lack of documents 
and collateral consider these women 
as being non-credit worthy. So peo” 
ple have to depend on the local 
money lenders whose rate of interest 
ranges from 60 -120%. Most of the 
women are illiterate. The community 
consists of Muslims, Scheduled 
Castes (SCs), Scheduled Tribes (STs) 
and Backward Castes {BCs}. The 
more educated women work in hos- 
pitals, government offices, schools 
and private firms. Poverty and lack 
of opportunities compel the parents 
to send their children to work. Con- 
gested dwellings, poor sanitation, 
lack of drainage systems and insufti- 
cient water supply are common 
causes for ilthealth in the area. 


UBSP started in Kurnool in 1992, 
as a demonstration programme. 
The programme covered 38 slums 
through 40 Neighbourhood Com- 
mittees and 375 RCVs. UNICEF fa- 
cilitated and financially and techni- 
cally supported this programme for 
three years (1992 to 1995), with 
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a well-defined phase-out strategy. 


The major objective of the pro 
gramme was to enable the urban 
poor, particularly women and chil- 
dren, to have access to basic so 
cial services such as health care, 
education, etc. lt covered activities 
promoting communal harmony, na 
tional integration and civic con 
sciousness. It supported the provision 
of social services in a convergent 
manner along with physical ameni- 
ties provided by the state sector 
schemes, with special emphasis.on 
women and child development. 


Bottom-up community planning is 
central in UBSP. Neighbourhood 
Committees in the slums identity peo 
ple's problems and prepare the mi- 
crorplans for development. Resident 
Community Volunteers (RCVs) conduct 
community surveys. Subsequently the 


‘Neighbourhood Committees draw 


up micro-plans prioritising the needs 
identified. Cluster level plans are de 
veloped. These cluster level plans are 
then consolidated and a Town Level 
Plan is prepared and is approved 
by the Town Level Monitoring Conr 
mittee. People's participation has 
helped in identifying problems and 
in planning and implementing the de 
velopment programmes effectively. 
Thrift and credit was not an entry point 
but was introduced when the women 
felt that their groups could take up 
this activity. 
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The Micro-Credit Programme 


Thrift and credit activity in Kurnool 
under UBSP was initiated in late 
1993 to create sustainable com- 
munity-based organisations. 
Though UBSP was initiated as a 
"Rights" programme, women soon 
demanded economic empower- 
ment as a need. This need arose 
from the total absence of surplus in- 
come or any affordable thrift facil 
ity. UBSP authority and UNICEF 
sought help from the Federation of 
Thrift Co-operatives’ Association 
(FTCA), a Federation of the Re 
gional Associations of Thrift Co-op- 
eratives in South India. 


The Assistant Project Officers (APOs] 
of UBSP were trained to form and 
manage thrift and credit co-opera- 
tives, by the FTCA team. APOs 
and field officers of FTCA further 
organised women in the slums and 
trained them in the principles and 
management of thrift and credit co- 
operatives. 


RCVs selected from among these 
women, were sent to the Thrift Co- 
operative Association which pro- 
vides training and consultancy sup- 
port to primary co-operatives. These 
trained RCVs organised the women 
and promoted thrift groups. 


Initially, in some societies, many 
withdrew their membership for fear 


of losing their hard-earned savings. 
Atter six months, however, on see- 
ing several women accessing credit 
from these small savings, more 
women joined in and the member- 
ship began to increase steadily. 


By the end of 1995, there were 7 
individual, unregistered thrift socie- 
ties functioning under UBSP with a 
membership of 3,717 women. The 
members were able to save small 
sums periodically, and collectively 
accumulated savings of Rs. 1.42 
million. Out of these savings, the 
women disbursed loans of Rs. 2.47 
million to 2,628 members. 


For operational convenience, 5 of 
the 7 societies joined the branch 
of Mahila Vikasa Mutually Aided 
Cooperative Society, established by 
Vikas Darshini, a NGO which pro- 
motes, develops and trains thrift and 
credit groups. The remaining 2 so- 


cieties—Pragathi and Mounika— 
were registered in 1996 under the 
Andhra Pradesh Mutually Aided 
Co-operative Societies (MACS) Act 
of 1995. They have also taken up 
membership in Thrift Co-operatives’ 
Association (TCA), in order to avail 
of consultancy and technical sup- 
port. 


At the end of 1996, Mahila Vikasa 
MACS had a membership of 
2,220 women and total thrift 
amount worth Rs.1.07 million, out 
of which loans worth Rs. 3.079 mil 
were disbursed to 1,845 members. 
Pragathi MACS recorded a mem- 
bership of 800 women, thrift of Rs. 
O.7mil and loans disbursed to the 
tune of Rs. 2.31 million. 


Organisational Aspects 
Since the societies are registered 
under the MACS Act, there are cer- 


tain statutory requirements that ap- 


Working for a brighter tomorrow 


Nurjahan rolls beedies at home and earns Rs. 20 per 1,000 beedies. 
She, her husband Khazamia, a construction worker, and their 8 chil- 
dren live in a small house in Venkataswaminagar. With her 16 year 
old daughter, she rolls 2,000 beedies a day, earning Rs. 40. Nurjahan 
is a member of Mounika Podupu Thrift Sangham and saves Rs. 20 per 
month regularly. She has taken a loan of Rs. 2,000 for house recon- 
struction which is being repaid @ Rs. 100 per month. Nurjahan is 
hoping to take a bigger loan for micro-enterprise, to earn better re- 


turns. 
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ply to them, viz., an elected Man- 
aging Committee, one vote per 
member and democracy, as in the 
State Co-operative Act of 
1860.Under the MACS Act the 
government does not have finan- 
cial stakes. 


Members of the MACS are also 
members of NHGs organised by 
UBSP. Each NHG covers 15 to 40 
households, with one RCV repre- 
senting it. 


MACS carries out the thrift and 
credit activity primarily; community 
development issues and activities 
are under NHG. Several NHGs 
~ come together to form Neighbour- 
hood Committees (NHCs) under 
the leadership of the RCV. 


NHGs were well in place when 
the thrift activity was initiated. Their 
participation at all levels of pro- 
gramme planning, implementation 
and monitoring, has built strong co- 
hesiveness in the women's groups. 


Monthly group meetings provide 
a forum to the women for identify- 
ing issues/problems and needs. 
Members collectively take deci- 
sions during these meetings, about 
thrift, loans and other issues. The 
members of the General Body and 
the elected Managing Committee 
participate in the meetings and in 
the decision making process. 


Delivery Mechanisms 
Members save Rs. 20 every 
month. They need to save money 
for a minimum of 6 months before 
they can avail of a loan. Regular- 
ity and discipline in savings are 
understood and adhered to by alll 
members, since these small savings 
are the only source of credit avail 
able to the members. 


Savings are deposited at the bank- 


ing counters set up in the office of - 


the co-operatives. Thrift to credit has 
a 1:3 ratio. Credit is available for 
consumption as well as for income 
generating activities. 


For operational convenience, small 
groups of 5 women have been es- 


tablished and at a time, three 
women out of five can avail a loan. 
Only after they repay can the re 
maining two get a their loan. These 
groups are constituted by the primary 
members of NHG and MACS. This 
mechanism assists in building peer 
pressure for regular repayment. 


Thrift brings in an interest of 12% 
per annum to members. The inter- 
est rate on the loans is 18% per 
annum. 


The repayment is made in 10 equal 
instalments, with the interest rate ap- 
plicable on the basis of diminish- 
ing principal amount. 


Collection agents are appointed from _ 


Structure of the Cooperative Society 
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among the members. If collec. 
tion agents achieve 100% 
repayment, they are paid an 
incentive. The small groups 
at the local level supplement 
this mechanism through peer 
pressure within their respec- 
tive groups. 


UBSP APOs facilitate the 
functional and management 
aspects of the co-operatives, 
both where relevant and 
when necessary. 


Sustainability Factor 
Membership guarantees ownership 
of assets and productive resources 
in Q Cooperative society. 


Women have been able to estab- 
lish their own alternate banking sys- 
tem to recycle their own savings and 
to access external financial resources 
when required, to meet their credit 
needs. Availability of costeffective, 
easily accessible and user-friendly 
credit has enabled many women to 
take up economic activities, enhanc- 
ing their income and savings. 


UBSP and UNICEFplay a facilitat 
ing role by creating an enabling 
environment for the women to par- 
ticipate in development planning, 
programme implementation and 
monitoring, particularly in the ini- 
tial stages. This has been crucial in 


building sustainability. 


In less than five years these SHGs 
have reached a level where they are 
able to directly deal with Govern- 
ment and other agencies for all their 
development needs. 


Though the withdrawal of 
UNICEF's support had led to 
a lull in UBSP's involvement, 
the co-operatives have 
reached a stage of opera- 
tional sustainability with high 
repayment rate and low trans- 
action costs. The co-opera- 
tives are attracting more 
women members and are ef- 
fectively meeting their credit 
needs. 


UBSP and UNICEF have built 
a unique platform for the evo- 
lution of partnerships of national, 
state and local governments, 
NGOs and CBOs to effect long- 
term sustained action for poverty al- 
leviation. 


Political empowerment 


Parameswaramma, is an illiterate resident of Mangalagiri slum in 
Kurnool. Her husband is a barber who runs a hair cutting saloon in 
the town. She was elected as a Municipal Corporator in the recently 
held elections. She actively participates in all the meetings of the 
Corporation. Parameswaramma says that she feels confident now as 
there are 15 other women corporators who offer her their solidarity 
for taking up civic issues. 


Beesamma a resident of Bangarappet colony in Kurnool for 25 years 
and a member of Kamala Neighbourhood Group since 1992 is today 
an elected member of the Municipal Corporation. She is also a mem- 
ber of Mounika Thrift and Credit Society covering 3 Neighbourhood 
Committees and had the active support of all their members when she 
contested. The fact that her husband is a "Hamali" (head-load porter), 
with no social stature, has in no way affected Beesammoa’s election to 
this high-powered civic body. 
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Empowering the Urban Poor 


Around the country, the programme 
has partnerships with agencies like 
NABARD, Electricity Board, Water 
Authority, and Nagar Palikas to eF 
fect constructive linkages and a par 
ticipatory development process with 
the local communities. 


Lesson, Learned 

As part of the women's empower 
ment programme, SHGs are nor 
mally organised around thrift and 
credit schemes. The UBSP experi- 
ence proves that thrift and credit 


need not necessarily be the entry 
point for organising women. 


NNHGs have been managing almost 
all development activities— including 
balwadis and health care delivery 
systems—through Voluntary Commu- 
nity Health Workers. There is an in 
novative community-based monitoring 
system for illiterate women. Each of 
these processes of change has been 
initiated and facilitated by UBSP 
project staff and UNICEF. 


The collective nature and the result 
ant bargaining powers of the groups 
have helped them to mobilise re 
sources and implement Government's 
development schemes and welfare 
programmes. The trained women _ 
RCVs participate in implementing 
State Government Schemes like 
‘lanmabhoomi". They mobilise the 
community to take up activities like 
road construction, garbage cleaning, 
drainage cleaning and tree planting 
through Shramadaan'" (voluntary con- 
tributions through physical labour). 


Empowerment of Women 


UBSP has benefited women, their 
families, specially children and the 
community as well in a number of 
ways. There ‘have been tangible 
changes in the lives of the women, 
resulting in economic independ- 
ence, both by ensuring freedom 
from exploitative money lenders 
and by enhancing income through 
selfemployment. 


Economic empowerment has led to 


socio-political empowerment, with 
improved social status and a 
greater role in the decision-making 
process in the family and the com- 
munity. The men, now encourage 
their wives to take part in the group 
meetings and other activities of the 
societies. According to women, 


~ "since the initiation into the activi- 


ties of NHG, no woman has had 
more than two children’. 


With increased confidence and 
political awareness, women from 
these groups have contested 
elections to Kurnool's local self 


governance body in the last 


elections. The members of the thrift 
societies who are also members 
of NHGs haye actively cam- 
paigned for a ia state and 
forcefully closed the local liquor 
shops in the slums. VVomen are 
becoming more and more aware 


of their rights and are able to 


exercise them. 


Living up to its Name 


‘SWATE ‘( pronounced "Swati") 


is the name of the morning star which people believe brings good luck. 


It is also the acronym of a powerful movement of more than 20,000 grassroot women of Tamil Nadu. 
SWATE (Society of Women in Action for Total Empowerment) is, as the name suggests, aimed at resolving in 
totality all the problems faced by women. The micro-credit, to SWATE has become a major factor 

in the fight for gender equality and equity. 


During the regional consultations on 
micro-credit in Bangalore, that 
unique experience of empowering 
the illiterate agricultural labour 
women in a small village called 
Ranganathapuram in southern Tamil 
Nadu stood out. While in other 
places NGOs were still holding the 
reins of the micro-credit programme, 
one federation (registered as a Pub- 
lic Society) of village units/SHGs of 
women, had evolved into a 
socio-political and economic 
movement, owned, man- 
aged and controlled by thou- 
sands of rural women cut 
ting across caste-based so- 
cial boundaries. AREDS (As- 
sociation for Rural Education 
and Development Service}, 
which had spearheaded this 
movement, revealed the fa- 
cilitating role played by the 
NGO, in bringing about ern- 
powerment of marginalised 
women. 


The story began when academic 
research on the caste system, took 
a team of four social workers to a 
remote village called Ranganatha- 
puram in Karur Taluk of Tamil Nadu. 
The village had 3,500 inhabitants, 
the majority being Harijans (Dalits). 


The Harijans, as in many other parts 


of Tamil Nadu were unorganised, 
marginalised and socio-economically 


dependent on the landlords. They re 
mained fatalistic and voiceless, until 
the team of social workers made them 
aware of their rights. 


Conditions of women were worse 
than men. They were oppressed 
and exploited. They had one thing 
in common—gender injustice and 
inequality. Most women, particu- 
larly those belonging to the sched- 
uled castes (SCs), were 
landless, earning a sea- 
sonal income through agri- 
cultural labour. In addition, 
there was rampant alcohol- 
ism which worsened the al- 
ready impoverished status of 
women and their families. 
literacy was a dream to 
them. 


In 1979, the team of social 
workers began living in the 
village, and exchanged 


views with the people on the 


issues of poverty. This effort led to 
the formation of AREDS, a small ac- 
tivist NGO. From education as a 
means to reach the poor, the pro- 
gramme expanded to activities like 
alternate health programmes, vocar 
tional training, agricultural develop- 
ment, installation of drinking water 
wells, savings and credit, housing, 
legal education, etc. 


To give the community control over 
the development programmes, 


youth organisations, women's Of- 
ganisations and co-operatives 
were organised. AREDS concen- 
trated on social mobilisation/com- 
munity organisation and capac- 
ity-building to ensure a strong 
Community-based Organisation 
(CBO). AREDS spearheaded twin 
movements of OCAM (Oppressed 


Community Awareness Move- 


- ment] and SWATE to help people 


initiate a process of developmen- 
tal changes 


Beginning with small village 
groups of illiterate women, called 
sanghams, over a period of 10 
years: this process has grown into 
a movement of amazing strength 
and solidarity. By 1990, there 
were 25 village sanghams span- 
ning three districts. A padyatra 
(procession on foot) by women 
from different villages, communities 
and castes, brought them closer 
and to give voice to the need of 
women. 


The Micro-Credit Programme 


Organisational aspects 

SWATE is a grassroot movement 
of more than 2,000 socio-economi- 
cally poor rural women. Sanghams 
(SHGs) are the primary structural 
units of SWATE. 
Micro-credit was not an entry point 
activity for SWATE but a felt need 


of the grass- root women. The func- 


and functional 


tional aspects specific to micro- 
credit/tinancial services were sub- 
sequently built into the existing pro- 
gramme. 


The development of the SWATE Sav- 
ings and Credit Programme 
helped SWATE grow from an or 
ganisation that handled gender is- 
sues to an organisation that cre 
ated economic alternatives. Devel- 
opment of new sanghams became 
more important once the savings 
and credit programme started. 


Members of the sanghams, auto- 
matically become members of 
SWATE. Each sangham elects its 
president and secretary. They serve 
as members of the executive com- 
mittee of SWATE, which also has 
five office bearers elected from the 
general body—viz., president, vice 
president, secretary, joint secretary 
and treasurer. 


The decision-making is a collective 
process; members work together to 
solve village and women's prob- 
lems. Any problem which cannot 
be solved by a sangham is taken 
up by the Problem Approaching 
Group (PAG) of SWATE. A finance 
committee administers the Savings 
and Credit Programme and a Fact 
Finding Team investigates inci- 
dences of violence against women 
and other social conflicts. All these 


committees are constituted from 
amongst members of the sanghams. 


Other organisational aspects are as 

follows: 

e Issues requiring collective deci- 
sion making are forwarded to the 
SWATE Executive Committee for 
final decisions and subsequent ac- 
tions. 

e Personal/social issues and fam- 
ily disputes are brought to 
SWATE by members and non- 
members—including men— 
seeking legal support, counsel 
ling and guidance. 

e Membership is open to all 


women. 

e Through the Savings and Credit 
Programme members have ac- 
cess to cheap, cost-effective 
credit through userfriendly, flex- 


ible mechanisms. 


e Sangham members can access 
credit available under various 
government schemes, like IRDP 

e SWATE as a federation of SHGs 
has financial security and 
sustainability through substantial 
earnings from interest on loans, 
and low interest loans acquired 
under refinancing schemes of fi- 
nancial institutions. 


Delivery Mechanisms 

Stage / 

As SWATE expanded it needed to 
be economically more selfsupport 
ing. A voluntary savings programme 
was started in January 1992. Each 
member contributed Rs. 10 every 
month for a full year which made 
the member eligible for credit. The 
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money from each sangham was de- 
posited in SWATE's account in a 
commercial bank. 


By the end of 1992, the collec- 
tive savings of 330 women, 
amounted to Rs. 40,000. Realis- 
ing the potential to make this a 
financially self-sustainable eco- 
nomic programme for its members, 
SWATE continued the Savings 
and Credit Programme and ex- 
panded its membership. 


SWATE approached banks to ex- 
plore the possibility of women re 
ceiving loans against the entire 
savings amount. The bank officers 
turned them down. SWATE then put 
the savings into a one-year fixed 


Organisational Structure 


deposit account to earn a higher 
rate of interest. 


By March 1993, there were 
490 members and savings of 
Rs. 58,000 in the bank. Although, 
SWATE could disburse small loans 
to the members, the Executive Com- 
mittee began considering the need 
for productive loans for small in- 
come generating projects so that 
the women could be economically 
self-sufficient and the programme fi- 
nancially sustainable. 


SWATE negotiated with the local 
bank and in June 1993, it agreed 
to extend its line of credit to the 
members of SWATE. A micro-credit 
programme, called SWATE Savings 
and Credit, was launched to en- 
able women to take up income gen- 
erating projects, with all sanghams 
having equal access to the finan- 
cial resources. 


Stage 

As funds grew and operations ex- 

panded, SWATE established the 

main framework for its savings and 
credit operations. The salient fea- 
tures are: 

e the credit programme is a revolv- 
ing fund; 

e decisions regarding each 
sangham are made by consen- 
sus and passed on to SWATE for 
turther assessment and final 
approval by the Executive 
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Committee which decides on the 
ceiling and line of credit; 


e SWATE's Finance Committee en- 


sures that loans are being granted 
equitably within a sangham, 

e the borrowing has to be for ir 
come generation; 

e loans up to Rs. 500 would be 
sanctioned as crisis credit; 

e the applicant/recipient must have 
saved for a minimum period of 
one year; 

e each sangham_ receives 
Rs. 6,000 from SWATE towards 
disbursement of credit; 

e the maximum permissible loan per 


member is Rs. 2,000; 


e the president and the secretary 


of the sangham are the last re 
cipients; 

@ repayment of loan and monthly 
collection of savings, is made by 
the sangham secretary during the 
monthly meeting of the sangham; 

e the loan is to be repaid 
in equal instalments of Rs. 
100 per month, along 
with Rs. 10 as interest; 
in the first week of every 
month. 

@ when 50% of a loan is 
repaid by a sangham, a 
fresh loan can be availed. 


By 1994, the Savings and 
Credit Programme covered 
47 sanghams and 388 
women. The micro-credit 
programme's advantages 


were twofold —women's income in 
creased through enterprises, and 
SWATE's principal grew the accu- 
mulation of interest. 


Meanwhile, a grant of 
Rs. 400,000 was obtained from 
HEKS, a Swiss NGO donor. Credit 
could be accessed from these funds 
for collective economic enterprises. 
The Women's Co-operative Dairy 
Society, set up in 1994, was a 
group enterprise. By pooling their 
resources, women gained better re- 
turns and greater control of the pro- 
ductive assets, resources and re 
turns, ensuring equality and also 
equity. NABARD also advanced Rs. 
6 million as loan to SWATE under 
its linkage programme with SHGs. 


From micro-credit to grain 
banking 


As operational and financial effi- 


Motivation 


The opportunity to get a loan 
often attracts new members to 
SWATE who stay on. These are 
personal and social benefits 

_ like self-confidence and self-es- 
teem, pride in belonging to a 
movement, social support, 
community respect, and im- 
proved social status. 


ciency improved, a SWATE Devel- 
opment Fund and a Seed and 
Grain Bank were established. Mem- 
bers who had saved Rs. 500 or 
more, could reinvest some of their 
savings in the Development Fund, 
or purchase shares in the Seed and 


Grain Bank. 


The Seed and Grain Bank was set 
up basically to provide assured sup- 
ply of food grains to the local com- 
munity during shortages 
and store quality seeds for 
agricultural production. 
The Seed and Grain Bank 
encourages small and mar- 
ginal farmers to continue 
food production and pro 
vides an assured market 
and reasonable remunera- 
tion. 


The Seed and Grain Bank 
also supports landless ag- 
ricultural labourers, who re- 
ceive their pay in kind 
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(grains) and need to sell the grains 
to local merchants. At harvest time. 
the returns are very low. The Bank 
buys the grains from the labourers 
at fair prices. The structure of the 
Seed/Grain Bank is decentralised, 
with the sanghams running the 
banks in their own village. 


The Seed and Grain Bank has: 

e provided fairer returns to the 
farmer; 

e given control over productive 
resources and guaranteed 
food security to the local com- 
munity; 

e enhanced self governance, by 
the community; 

e increased employment opportu- 
nities for local women: 

e reduced dependence on mid- 
dlemen for seeds and food 
grains. 


Sustainability Factor 

AREDS has a training centre with a 
residential facility and an efticient 
and committed training team for 
SWATE members. The purpose is 
capacity-building through training, 
information and linkages with other 
women's groups and people's 
movements. This is available to all 
members and personnel from other 


NGOs also. 


A high level of participation and 
commitment results in a sense of 
ownership and solidarity. 


In the Micro-credit 

Programme 

Savings and credit operations are 

sustainable because: 

e the woman has a stake in the 
financial transactions of the 
sangham, on account of her 
years savings; 

e there is peer pressure and peer 
support; 

e the woman is assisted by the 
sangham to budget, plan, and 
sustain her enterprise; 

e@ women are encouraged to be 
conservative in their ventures, 
and use loans for productive pur- 
poses; 

e there is careful screening of loan 
applicants, emphasis is on de- 
veloping women's skills in budg- 
eting and managing money, 
making decisions and managing 
an enterprise; 


SWATE has been accessing funds 
from all available sources. Group 
loans for co-operative enterprises 
have helped improve women's 
earning skills and capacities while 
bringing increased financial returns 
for SWATE. Some issues in this re- 
spect are: 

@ women are encouraged to save 
increasing amounts and to be- 
come founding members of an 
independent SWATE Women's 
Bank; 

e the credit programme has link: 
ages with economically produc- 


tive activities, which give control 
to the women; 

democratically controlled com- 
munity organisations like wom- 
en's co-operatives are promoted; 
community ownership guaran- 
tees greater accountability; 
there has been longterm per- 
spective planning, particularly 
about operational and financial 
sustainability of the sangham. 
Each member contributes an an- 
nual subscription of Rs. 6 to 
SWATE, while the sangham 
gives Rs. 50 per year. This 
meets the expenses of office ad- 
ministration, capacity-building 
through training/workshops, 
lobbying and advocacy. |n ad- 
dition, each member pays 
Rs. 6 annually to her Sangham 
to support its activities. 


Lessons Learned 
e Strong community based groups, 


with common issues and prob- 
lems solving collectively are one 
of the major factors contributing 
to the success of SWATE, as a 
political and economic move- 
ment. The role of AREDS was 
crucial in this process. 

Homogeneous groups (not nec- 
essarily caste based) function 
better. This homogeneity is 
based on the fact that the cli- 
entele are women marginali- 
sed economically, victims of do- 
mestic violence and social op- 
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pression, having been denied 
the right to education, informa- 
tion and livelihood. The 
commonality of concerns have 
rid women of caste differences 
and has built a sense of cama- 
raderie among them. Solidar 
ity along-with the growing mem- 
bership and increasing reach 
and impact of SWATE helped 
the sanghams. 

e Economic activity need not al- 
ways be an entry point. 
Sangham is not merely an eco- 
nomic unit but handles other de- 
velopmental issues. 

e Along with flexibility comes a 
strict code of conduct regard 
ing all activities including mon- 
etary transactions. The thrust 
has always been on attaining 
operational and financial self- 
sustainability of SWATE. 


e Each sangham is accountable 


for the creditworthiness of its 
members. Sanghams are enti- 
tled to apply for a second loan 
only if none of the borrower 
members are in default. The 
components of savings and 
credit in the programme are 
complementary, strengthening 
and sustaining the movement. 

e Participatory and democratic 
decision-making have led to a 
sense of ownership and self 
worth in women who now 
feel the need to improve their 
status. 

e Frequent and systematic dem- 
onstrations of collective strength 
through various means, viz., 
social pressure, threat of pub- 
lic humiliation and threat of the 
law, have made men and the 
community recognise the rights 
of women. 


e SWATE takes up issues for ad- 


vocacy through its powerful 
theatre/street play group. 


e The community has benefited 


from the formation and activities 
of the sanghams/SWATE, 
whether it is an antitiquor drive 
or setting up a village health 
centre. 

e The social support provided to 
the women by each sangham 
is further strengthened through 
its affiliation to SWATE which is 
a vital facilitating factor. 

e The SWATE story shows that 
illiterate rural women can be 
come good managers. 

e In contrast with the conservative 
notion that people's movements 
need not have functional struc- 
ture, the SWATE experience 
reaffirms thé importance of 
efficient facilitation and man- 
agement by leaders and 
visionaries. 


Empowerment of Women 


Before the evolution of SWATE, these 
women had been fatalistic and re- 
signed to the sad state of affairs. 
SWATE and its sanghams provided 
the women with opportunities, shared 
their miseries, changed their outlook, 
made them question their "fate" and 
brought new hope into their lives. 
From a mass of invisible, voiceless 
people they have transformed them- 
selves into participants of a mass 


movement which has begun chang- 
ing their lives for the better. 


Sanghams gave women an inde- 
pendent voice, a sense of power, ac- 
complishment and self worth. 
This led to an awareness of their col 
lective strength. Women began ques- 
tioning factors that oppressed and de- 
humanised them (from womb to 
death), such as dowry, child 


marriage and gender discrimi- 
nation. 


Sanghams took up common issues 
resorting to various indigenous 
modes of advocacy like Padayatra' 
from village to village with the ob- 
jective of making people aware of 
the rights of the girl child. These 
padayatras made the women 
realise that there was much gen- 
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Experience 
In my village casteism is very strong. Men started questioni 
questioning us when 
we became members of SWATE. They said, "Don’t forget you are 
women and can not earn like men." In some situations sharing the 
same platform with men was not welcomed. But we kept asserting 
that "we are in no way inferior to men.” Being Dalit was another 


hurdle in attending meetings, trai 


ful of our own development and 


der injustice cutting across caste 
boundaries which could be 
weeded out once they joined hands 
together. 


Acting locally, SWATE thinks glo- 
bally; and meets on International 
Women's Day to pass resolutions 
and hold public rallies. Issues range 
from environmental degradation, 
communal violence, violence 
against women, sexual and ob- 
scene portrayal of women in ad- 
vertisements and films, to forced 
marriage and dowry, land and 
property rights of women and the 


girl child. 


The Savings and Credit Programme 
played a very important role in the 
development of SWATE. It gave 
special status and recognition to the 


nings, and so on. Today, | am hope- 


for the development of others. 


Vijaya (Manjapulipatti Village) 


woman within her immediate fam- 
ily and in the community. The in- 
creasingly positive impact’ of 
SWATE Savings and Credit on 
women's economic and political 
status, livelihood and well-being 
was evident within a year. Grow- 
ing financial resources and its self 
sustaining nature has prompted 
many formal financial institutions 
(like NABARD) to collaborate with 
SWATE. 


Women began realising their po- 
tential to influence local politics and 
to bring about social changes 
through official channels. SVATE 
was realistic about the need to 
build the skills of its members, in 
order to assist them in assuming po- 
litical positions. Strong sanghams 
and equally strong leaders, were 


perceived as the pivotal points of 
community development. 


Amendment of the Panchayati Raj 
System of local governance in 
1992, with provision for 33% res- 
ervation for women in elected seats 
of local self-governance bodies 
and a proportionate representation 
to lower castes and tribals, led to 
an increased participation by 
women in politics. SWVATE encour- 
aged its sanghams to nominate at 
least one candidate for the 
Panchayat elections. Of the 30 
members who contested, 19 got 
elected. SWATE felt that through 
the electoral system and local gov- 
ernance women could have a 
greater impact on village develop- 
ment. It was ensured that women 
who were running on a SWATE 
platform were not doing so at the 
behest of their male relatives, and 
would not be co-opted by local 
power-holders once elected. 


SWATE is emerging as a good ex- 
ample of the strength of poor 
women in economic, social and 
political terms, and is slowly mov- 
ing towards achieving a fully inde- 
pendent identity, to be able to work 
shoulder to shoulder with AREDS. 


The document entitled ‘Anything under the Sky and above the Earth: The SWATE Story’ has been extensively used as a reference material in this case study. 


Stepping Out 


The Tajmahal Gram Bikash Kendra (TGBK) is one of the oldest NGOs running a major thrift and credit 


programme among Muslims, one of the most conservative 


and disciplinarian communities. It is expected that 


the formation and establishment of SHGs of Muslim women would help and motivate other NGOs in 
empowering women of these cloistered communities. In addition, TGBK has also been a nodal agency of 
the government-run Rashtriya Mahila Kosh (RMK). 


Tajmahal Gram Bikash Kendra 
(Tajmahal Village Development 
Centre-TGBK) was set up in 1952 
by an enthusiastic Muslim youth 
group. At first, it laid stress on bring- 
ing about a change in rigid ger- 
der-related social attitudes and 
practices, particularly among Mus- 
lims, through education. Over the 
years, the dynamic TGBK ex- 
panded its range of activities to 
become an integrated rural devel 
opment project. 


As part of the Non Formal Educa- 
tion (NFE) programme, TGBK had 
organised educational tours for its 
youth groups to Agra, Bombay and 
Delhi. Each tour, lasting 15 to 20 
days, was essentially a tool to ser- 
sitise youth to social evils rampant 
in the world. 


The path from an idealistic youth 
group to an organisation with cred- 
ibility, strength and conviction, 
through a period of 45 years was 
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never a smooth one for its founder 
or his team. He had to face strong 
resistance and resentment from his 
family and community. Dedicated 
to the cause and firm in his desire 
to bring in tangible and positive 
changes in the lives of the oppressed 
and the marginalised, particularly 
women, he stood his ground. He 
was inspired by Gandhiji who be- 
lieved, “A good mother is better than 
a hundred teachers" 


TGBK is located in Khaskhamar 
village, about 45 kilometres from 
Calcutta. The organisation currently 
operates in 37 socio-economically 
and educationally backward vil- 
lages of Howrah District in West 
Bengal. It reaches out to almost 
6,500 families belonging to lower 
income groups (average annual fam- 
ily income of Rs. 5,000 per annum), 
scheduled castes (45%) and Mus- 
lims (40%). The main focus is on edu- 
cation, health and environment, com 
munity organisation and women's 
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development. The team working at 
TGBK is a highly committed one. 
More than 60% have been with it 
for more than 10 years. 


TGBK's first step was a socio-eco- 
nomic survey of the area. Subse- 
quently, various programmes in the 
spheres of education, health and 
environment were taken up. Since 
most social evils evolved out of ig- 
norance and illiteracy, the agency 
focused on literacy programmes 
during its initial years. In the ‘70s, 
Indo-Canadian Cooperation Office 
(ICCO) extended support for a 
health education programme for 
women through the medium of 
mahila mandals (women's collec- 
tives). 


TGBK was confronted with the 
abject poverty of people and their 
exploitation by local money-lend- 
ers (Kabuliwallah). With financial 
inputs from certain donor agen 
cies, it began organising women 
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which led to the emergence of 


SHGs. 


Status of women among non-Mus- 
lim communities is not so deplor- 
able, but binding customs and tra- 
ditions have blocked all avenues 
of growth for Muslim women. Child 
marriage and polygamy are com- 
mon while widow re-marriage is a 
taboo. Divorces, by the utterance 


of the word "Ja/aq' thrice, are com 
mon and have thrown countless 
women out on the streets. "Talaq’ is 
often uttered because the woman 
cannot bear “a male child. Ap- 
proaching money-lenders, is out of 
bounds for the women. Lack of as- 
sets or inherited property leaves no 
scope to access credit from other 
sources. Most widows and divor- 
cees/deserted women, with en- 


cumbrances have to beg to feed 
themselves and their children. 


Education, freedom of expression 
and physical mobility are out of 
bounds for most Muslim women. It 
literacy is high among women of 
the older age group. With TGBK's 
educational programmes and 
schemes, the literacy rate has now 
gone up from 7.6% to 45%. 


The Micro-Credit Programme 


Organisational Aspects 
When TGBK began working 
among women, the concept of 
SHGs was unknown to this NGO. 
While implementing the health edu- 
cation programme, it was observed 
by the team that SHGs of women 
like mahila mandals) brought bet- 
ter bargaining powers for its mem- 
bers and support from external re- 
source agencies through active link: 
ages. Eventually, micro-credit 
was accepted by TGBK and 
the community as a vital and 
powerful tool for women's 
empowerment. 


A UK-based donor NGO 
sponsored the visits of TGBK 
Sundarban (Tangabalia 
Project), West Bengal, India, 
and Grameen Bank, Bang- 
ladesh. The exposure to mi- 
cro-credit programmes gave 


TGBK the confidence that ir- 
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respective of models, mechanisms 
and ideologies, micro-credit could 
definitely empower women eco- 
nomically. The team began work- 
ing more systematically and effec- 
tively, adapting the learnings to suit 
local needs. 


Inducting women living in abject 
poverty into the habit of thrift was 
not easy. Nevertheless, emphasis- 
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ing the importance of economic in- 
dependence brought about notable 
changes. Since women were al- 
ready organised around social and 
gender issues, there was greater 
solidarity among them and this 
helped the evolution of SHGs. 


Women of each SHG meet twice 
a month. The Community Mobilisers 
and the group leader commence 
each meeting with a group 
song about unity and solidar- 
ity. Minutes are compiled 
and read out at subsequent 
meetings. This is followed by 
general discussions on rel- 
evant issues. 


Decision-making in SHGs 
rests solely with women 
members and their leaders' 
main responsibilities include 
calling meetings and moni- 
toring savings and loans. 
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TGBK has its own administrative 
and hierarchical structure. The pri- 
mary unit at the community level, 
SHG, has an informal cooperative 
structure, wherein each is headed 
by a volunteer leader, selected by 
the members. 


Delivery Mechanisms 

SHGs exist in each TGBK village. 
At present, there are 466 SHGs in 
37 villages, with a total member- 
ship of 7,000 women. The size of 
the group is limited to a maximum 
of 25 women, 15 being the mini- 
mum. In most villages there is more 


than one SHG. 


Women, trained by TGBK's team, 
maintain books of accounts and 
other records. The saving and credit 
accounts are looked atter by the 
group leader and TGBK. 


The basic qualifying factor for ac- 
quiring membership is willingness 


to save money with the group. To 
avail credit, women need to save 
for a minimum of eight weeks (gen- 
erally Rs. 2 a week}. Savings fetch 
an interest rate of 6% per annum, 
loan is issued at 12% per annum. 
The differential interest accrues to 
the funds of the SHG and is used 
to meet the costs of its various 
activities. 


Members are entitled to loans rang- 
ing from Rs. 2,500 to Rs. 6,000, 
repayable through flexible instal- 
ments. Normally, the loanee has 
to repay up to Rs. 3,000 in one 
year's time and more than 
Rs. 3,000 in 2 years. Loans for 
productive purposes are up to 
Rs. 5,000 whereas for consump- 
tion/crisis (medical care, child 


birth, house repair, repayment of 
external loans, etc.) credit is lim- 


ited to Rs. 2,000. 


The 466 SHGs together have 
Rs. 2.6 million as total savings. A 
revolving fund has been set up us- 
ing the savings and supplemented 
by funds (Rs. 3.5 million) from an 
international NGO donor and 
Rashtriya Mahila Kosh (RMK). Un- 
der the micro-credit programme, Rs. 
10.9 million has been disbursed 


as loans so far. 


Sustainability Factor 

SHGs promoted and developed by 
TGBK are now at a stage where 
women are capable of handling the 
managerial and operational as- 
pects. Programmes like literacy have 
made them aware of their rights and 
duties. Financially, the groups have 
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become selfsustainable, gen- 
erating their own resources 
through savings, and estab- 
lishing linkages with external 
financial institutions. Through 
SHGs, TGBK has been able 
to effectively eliminate the ex- 
ploitative role of the money- 
lenders. 


Once SHGs are selfsustain- 
ing TGBK will phase out, but 
the team will retain its profes: 
sional relationship and advi- 
sory role. 


A cooperative fund is in the offing 
to provide low-cost housing, sani- 
tation, smokeless chulah (stove) and 
other help to reduce the physical 
stress and drudgery of the women. 


The future of SHGs and TGBK as 
visualised by women is as follows: 


e SHGs will be federated and func- 


tion as an autonomous unit. 
e SHGs will decide their own fu- 
ture directions, policies and pro- 


grammes. 

e The Community Mobilisers of 
TGBK will have an advisory role 
in the functioning of SHGs. 


e [TGBK will move to other locations 


motivating, mobilising and organ- 
ising more and more women. 


Lessons Learned 

TGBK, has been able to 
bring about several positive 
changes in the lives of 
women, particularly those of 
the Muslim community. Its ex- 
perience has proved that 
empowerment of women be- 
longing to conservative and 
closed communities 
in India though riddled 
with difficulties is not impos- 


sible. 


Notable among the factors which 
have brought in the desired results 
is that the founder of TGBK hails 
trom a Muslim community. The di- 
rect involvement of enthusiastic 
Muslim youth also acts as a cata- 
lyst for change. However, its main 
strength is a committed team of 
workers, who have stood with 


NGO through thick and thin. 


Empowerment of Women 


Conscious efforts by TGBK to cre- 
ate sustainable community develop- 
ment organisations in the form of 
SHGs have brought about a series 
of changes in the lives of its clien- 
tele women, empowering them in 
the family and the community. It was 
not merely economic independence 
that effected this empowerment; de- 
velopment through literacy, non-for- 
mal education and access to ba- 
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sic amenities like health care serv- 
ices, etc., supplemented and 
speeded up the transition process. 


Access to small credit through user- 
friendly mechanisms, designed 
and owned by the women through 
their SHGs, led to changes in the 
lives and livelihoods of women. 
Very often, the amount borrowed 
is a meagre Rs.100; but it pro- 
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vides the woman freedom to use it 
the way she wants—to expand or 
enhance a micro-enterprise or to 
acquire a small piece of jewellery. 
Control and ownership of produc- 
tive assets has given women the 
much-needed boost to fight for their 
rights. In Jubeda Bibi's words, "This 
is Our Money, our people who un- 
derstand our difficulties. We are 


the decision makers." 
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SHGs have taken up a range of 
social development issues. In many 
villages where TGBK is active, as 
in Bhavanapur, the population con- 
sists of 60% SC and 40% Muslims. 
Poverty has brought these commu 
nities together. Women, have joint 
discussions and find solutions to 
their problems, supported by the 
field staff of TGBK. 


During one such discussion women 
of Bhavanapur decided to tackle 
the problem of alcoholism which 
drained their family resources, and 
perpetrated violence against them. 
They approached the local liquor 
shop owner and requested him to 
close down the shop. He refused. 
When peaceful negotiations failed, 
women decided to execute their 
own system of justice. They broke 
the liquor pots and completely de- 
stroyed the shop. The shop owner 
had to permanently close his shop. 
Women of Bhavanapur shared this 
incident with those in other villages 
motivating them to emulate the ex: 
ample. 


In another village, women brought 
about closure of a video parlour 
showing pornographic films. In yet 
another incident, destructive habits 
like gambling were put to an end; 
they also successfully negotiated 
with employers to pay equal wages 
for men and women. Earlier, the 
practice of "Talaq" used to be a very 
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common phenomenon in these vil- 
lages. Polygamy, again a right of 
the man under Muslim Personal 
law, used to be a socially accepted 
norm. Both are practised by 
Muslim men who desire male off 
spring. Through health education 
programmers, people have under 
stood that a man is responsible for 
the sex of the child. After learning 
this women began objecting to 
"Talaq" because of inability to pro- 
duce a male heir. 


All these have strengthened wom- 
en's position in the family. Men now 


discuss family matters with them and 
joint decisions are taken. Food is 
shared by everyone, against the 
age old prerogative of menfolk 
eating the first and largest share. 
Women's participation is now an 
integral part of community decision- 
making as well. 


SHGs also support deserted and 
destitute women. A number of main- 
tenance cases for financial support 
from the estranged spouses have 
been filed by SHG. At times, 
women come forward to provide 
monetary help for the marriages of 


Real education 


Jubeda Bibi’s story reads like 
an impossible dream. Jubeda, 
hailing from one of the innumer- 
able Muslim families living in 
poverty, was married at the age 
of 13 years in accordance with 
the then prevailing customs. At 
22, life came to a standstill 
when she found herself wid- 
owed with 2 young children. 
Not wanting to be pushed into 
prostitution, she began begging 


for alms to feed herself and her young children. Jubeda’s life took a 
turn when she was noticed by the founder of TGBK, who offered her a 
part-time job as peon in his office. She was encouraged to pursue 
schooling and on passing 8th grade, was employed as an attender 
with the local Madrasa (a school run by the State Madrasa Board, 
sponsored by the Govt. of West Bengal). Today, Jubeda Bibi supports 
the under-graduate study of her granddaughter. Her family earns a 
livelihood through Zardozi. Jubeda is a member of SHG in her village 
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girls hailing from economically 
weak families. 


Members’ Views 

Women in these SHGs articulate 
the changes in their lives subsequent 
to the economic empowerment pro- 
gramme, as under: 

e Women have become physically 
and socially mobile and are en- 
couraged by men to attend SHG 
and other community meetings. 
Most children go to school and 
women have a maior say in the 


matter, particularly regarding 
girl's education. 
e Saving has become a habit. 


Most families accept family plan- 

ning and the small family norm, 

without insisting on male children. 

e Child marriage has virtually 
stopped. 

e Women participate in decisions 
within the family and the com- 
munity. 

e Polygamy and wife battering 

have reduced. 
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Knowing her rights 


The story of Jahannara Begum is sad but inspiring. At the age of 33, 
she has probably lived through ten lives and the accompanying miser- 
ies. Married at 13 years, she was deserted by her husband when she 
was 3 months pregnant. Later she lost her baby too. She was married 
off by her parents again, but only to be deserted again. But by this 
time she also had three more mouths to feed—that of her young chil- 
dren. After her father’s death, Jahannara Begum resorted to the only 
means she could think of to survive—begging. It was then that TGBK 
came to her rescue and offered her a part-time job. Later a neighbour 
married her. But disaster struck once again when Jahannara’s young 
daughter was burned to death by her husband and parents-in-law. 
The daughter, in her dying declaration, did not indict her husband and 
so he and his family went scot-free. Though shocked by this turn of 
events, Jahannara only became stronger in her conviction to fight so- 
cial evils in the community. Leader of an SHG, she instills hope and 
courage in other women, so that they can stand up together and fight 
for their just rights. 


This does not imply that there has 
been a total change and every 
woman is economically and politi- 
cally empowered. There are con- 
tlicts regarding the role reversal be- 
tween women and men. Women's 
participation in the meetings is not 
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welcomed, particularly, if men can- 
not have access and control on 
loans that can be availed through 
their wives. But nothing can deter 
women in these village SHGs from 
continuing their struggle for their just 


rights. 


Swimming Against the Tide 


Sthree Niketh Vanitha Federation (SNVF) is one of the largest all-women federations of fisherfolk. 


The federation, a break-away group from the parent male-domina 


ted federation, has sustained its 


growth commendably. It was interesting to discover that it was a highly sensitised man who had 
initiated and set up SNVF, and also been instrumental in establishing the rival federation TDFF, 


fom which the women broke away later in quest of independence. 


SNVF has its roots in a Community 
Development Project started by the 
Catholic Church in 1961, among 
the traditional fishing community. 
The fisher folk in India—like the 
Tribals and Dalits—live in op- 
pressed, exploited and inhuman 
conditions. 


Fisher women have always been 
considered inferior to their men 
counterparts. Assets are exclusively 
held by men. In the political proc- 
ess of the community women have 
a secondary role. Girl children are 
discriminated against in terms of nu- 
trition and education. With litle for 
mal education, girls are married off 
at an early age. The small family 
norm has not penetrated into fishing 
communities and the productive 
health of the women is thus, jeop 
ardised. Physical violence against 
women is common. 


Apart from domestic duties, women 
have to shoulder a major part of 


the economic burden of the family. 
Most women are engaged in fish 
vending; they carry and sell fish to 
local households and to distant re- 
tail markets. 


A small team of social workers, sent 
by the Bishop of the Catholic Dio- 
cese of Trivandrum in 1961, was 
instrumental in organising commu- 
nitybased co-operatives and facili- 
tating their growth and development 
into sustainable institutions. The team 
at first worked for the welfare, health 
and education of the community. 
These activities developed into co- 
operative societies handling the 
marketing of fish and linking it with 
savings and credit, housing, educa- 
tion, health and so on. Initially, these 
co-operatives were restricted to men. 


Bringing fishermen, together under 
the banner of co-operatives elimi- 
nated much of the interference by 
exploitative elements in the fish 
economy—especially in the post 


harvest phase. The activities of mid- 
dlemen were reduced and the un- 
certain elements in marketing were 
brought under control. This leads 
fo more assured and increasing re- 
turns for the traditional fishermen. 


This success of the co-operative in 
the small fishing village of 
Marianad was replicated in many 
villages. At this stage two main ar- 
eas of thrust emerged; (i) to train 
village level social workers to pro- 
vide leadership in their respective 
villages and organise people's and 
co-operative organisations; (ii) to set 
up an NGO, called Programme for 
Community Organisation [PCO], to 
promote people's organisations, in- 
cluding trade unions. PCO is a 
strong facilitating, training and re 
source NGO for smaller voluntary 
agencies and Community Based 


Organisations (CBOs). 


Several co-operatives involved in fish 
marketing, housing, and other areas, 
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came into existence and be 
came legal entities. Subse- 
quently, these fish marketing 
co-operatives came together 
on.acommon platform. South 
Indian Federation of Fisher- 
men Societies (SIFFS) for the 
four Southern states and 
Trivandrum District Fishermen 
Federation (TDFF) for the Dis- 
trict of Trivandrum were es 
tablished in 1980 and 1984 
respectively. SNVF evolved 
out of TDFF. when women 
tisherfolk felt the need to have an 
independent forum for themselves. 


Efforts towards women’s equality 
and empowerment were brushed 
aside by the male members of TDFF 
until the male fisherfolk organised 
on their own a visit to SEWA in 
Ahmedabad. Moved by the strength 


and solidarity displayed by the 
women there, the men of TDFF de 
cided to throw open its membership 
to women’s societies; but women 
were not allowed to hold official po- 
sitions, operate bank accounts or 
have any control over assets. Disen- 
chanted by this inequality, women 
decided to form their own organi- 


sation. Threatened by the 
prospect of losing a good 
part of both human and ma- 
terial resources, the bylaws 
ot TDFF were amended to 
give women equal represen- 
tation and access to its as- 
sets and official positions. 


Despite these bylaws, often 
inequality persisted and after 
a year of internal strife, men 
and women decided to func- 
tion independently. SNVF for 
women was born out of TDFF. De 
spite the functional segregation, shar 
ing of assets (usage of premises, 
boat yard, etc.) and expenses (pay- 
ment of rent and other recurring ex- 
penses as applicable) continues. 
This has 


expenditure for 


reduced wasteful 
both the 


federations. 


The Micro-Credit Programme 


Organisational Aspects 

SNVF is an apex body of 33 socie 
ties (sanghams—SHGs) of fisher 
women in the coastal villages of 
Tiruvananthapuram District of Kerala 
and Kanyakumari District of Tamil 
Nadu. The area of operation for each 
sangham is one village. These 
sanghams are members of SNVF and 
are registered under the relevant State 
Societies Act. The sanghams started 
as grass root people's organisations 
and offered opportunities for fisher 
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women to discuss issues concerning 
their lives and livelihoods, and initi- 
ated joint efforts to solve their prob- 
lems. All decisions of the sanghams 
are made by the members. The Gen- 
eral Body meets once in three months 
to discuss issues and decisions are 
made on a majority vote. 


Membership is open to all the fisher 
women in the jurisdiction of the 
sangham. Day to day affairs of the 
sangham are managed by a Man- 


aging Commitee (elected trom and 
by the members]—consisting of 5 
members—president, vice-presi- 
dent, secretary and two nominees 
of SNVF. This committee represents 
the sangham in the General Body 
of SNVF. Each sangham has on an 
average, 50 to 150 members en- 
gaged in tish vending or related 
activities. Membership, which has 
now crossed 3,000 across 33 
sanghams, is open to all the fish 
vending women. 
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For a sangham to become a mem 
ber of SNVF. it should have fisher 
women who are primarily engaged 
in fish vending or related activities 
as its members, and have an 
elected Managing Committee. The 
Sangham should have at least one 
year's working experience and, at 
least, 25 working members (the 
term ‘working’ denotes active par 
ticipation in the activities of the 
sangham). A sangham’s member 
ship in similar societies is prohib- 
ited, except in governmental Oro" 
grarmmes such as MATSYAFED [a 
fish-marketing federation). The re 
newal of membership with the 
SNVF must be approved by the 
General Body of the sangham. 


The presidents of the sanghams cor- 
stitute the Managing Committee of 
SNVF. Members of this committee 
elect a president, vice-president and 
treasurer who hold office for two 
years. The general management of 
SNVF is handled by a woman co- 
ordinator (the exofficio secretary) 
who is supported by assistants ap- 
pointed by the committee. The as 
sets owned by SNVF are in the 
name of its president, the legal rep- 
resentative of the federation. Bank 
accounts are operated by the presi- 
dent and the treasurer. 


Each sangham has to remit an an- 
nual membership fee of Rs. 100 to 
SNVF. A sangham is also expected 


to have by-laws consistent with 
those of SNVF. Sanghams are also 
expected fo summon meetings of 
its committee or general body as 


and when directed by SNYF. 


SNVF was set up with the major ob- 
jective of empowering fisher women 
through collective action and helps 
them reach a fair degree of eco 
nomic independence by promoting 
alternate economic programmes. 
Microcredit became a maior tool 
to achieve these objectives. Access 
to credit was supplemented by other 
support services which included the 
marketing of fresh fish. 


Delivery Mechanisms 

Savings and credit activities have 
been an integral part of SNVF and 
its sanghams used to prevent ex: 
cessive dependence on money 
lenders. Savings have been mobi- 
lised on a wide scale after the for 


mation of the sanghams. Each 


sangham is involved in organising, 
training and motivating unorganised 
and selfemployed women in the com 
munity to save regularly and meet a 
part of their credit needs from it. 


The thrift programme initiated by 
SNVF provide women with access 
to cheap and costeffective credit. 
Ready availability of cash, to buy 
enough fish for direct retailing, pro- 
tects these women from middlemen 
dealing in fresh fish-marketing. 


The sanghams require weekly sav- 
ings by members. The average size 
of savings is around Rs. 500 per 
member and total savings till date 
are Rs. 1 million. Savings are only 
used for on-lending to members and 
the rate of = te is 12% on sav 
ings and loans. The terms of repay- 
ment are flexible and are designed 
according to the clientele's repay- 


ment capacity. 


Members are entitled to productive 
loans of Rs. 2,000 to Rs. 10,000. 
More than 3,000 women have 
been brought together under the 
programme, ensuring credit facili- 
ties for as many families. Total loans 
disbursed so far amount to Rs. 6.5 
million. SNVF provides credit to 
member sanghams, for which the 
latter has to execute a legal bond 
and agreement. The quantum of 
credit to the member sangham is 
on the basis of the strength of its 
own membership and its perform- 
ance in the saving and credit pro- 
gramme. Sanghams have to ensure 
group cohesiveness and execute a 
legal bond and agreement with the 
individual client for on-lending. 


The source of credit is no longer only 
the savings of members but also fi- 
nances from the formal banks and 
informal financial intermediaries 
such as FYVWBI (Friends of VWwomen 
World Banking India). With a larger 
base than individual sanghams, the 
federations have more credit wor- 
thiness with formal financial institu- 
tions. When RMK came into exist 
ence, assistance worth Rs. 3.8 
million was received from it through 
TDFF, for improving the credit de- 
_ ployment system. 


SNVF is currently negotiating with 
co-operative banks and NABARD 
for additional resources. The recent 
formation of the State Collective, (as 


part of the National Collective for 
Micro-credit Movement), has paved 
the way to a closer relationship with 
the formal banks and other financial 
institutions. It is*thus, expected that 
they will extend further support, for 
the women clientele of micro-credit. 


Sustainability Factor 

SNVF relies a great deal on the 
financial resources generated by its 
members. Every member pays a 
onetime admission fee of Rs. 100 
and an annual membership fee of 
Rs. 100. The General Body of each 
village unit decides on a monthly 
contribution amount from each 
member, varying from Rs. 2 to Rs. 
10. Expenses are partly met from 
the income generated out of the in- 
terest on loans to members. Efforts 
are made to ensure financial 
sustainability of the programme. 


The large number of members and 
their loyalty to the organisation keep 
the sanghams functioning rather well. 
Democratic decision-making within 
the sanghams and SNVF, has en- 
sured greater participation by the 
members. 


At the village level, each sangham 
is assisted by one appointed secre- 
tary who handles administrative and 
accounting functions; in addition 
SNVF deputes one field worker to 
facilitate its activities. Both these em- 
ployees (men and women] are from 


the local community and participate 
wholeheartedly in the activities of the 
sangham. This ensures greater ac- 
countability of the staff and enhances 
control of the members over the main- 
tenance of records, accounts and 
other formalities. In extraordinary situ- 
ations, SNVF has the authority to in- 
tervene and influence performance 
at the village level. 


Issues such as alcoholism and vio- 
lence against women are discussed 
and appropriate solutions worked 
out through the sanghams. Issues 
discussed go far beyond lending op- 
erations and the sanghams work as 
a common platform for mutual sup- 
port and for exchanging information. 


~SNVF has invested in a series of 


capacity-building exercises like 
training and motivational pro- 
grammes targeting the Managing 
Committee of SNVF, Workers and 
Animators, Office-bearers and the 
members of the SHGs. Skill training 
and alternate employment for clien- 
tele women in weaving, carpentry, 
tailoring, fish processing, etc., are 
also provided. In addition, schemes 
and facilities available from other 
resource agencies are tapped. 


To ensure longterm self-sufficiency, 
SNVF has made efforts to strengthen 
the federation through creating as- 
sets for its members and the fishing 
community at large. SNVF now 
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owns a Boat Yard and an Ice Plant 
from which women expect to gen 
erate additional financial resources 
to support themselves. SNVF has es- 
tablished a fish pickling unit which 
provides employment to five 


women. 


To expand its resource base, SNVF 
has made constant attempts to seek 
external financial support. A loan 
assistance of Rs 1.44 million sanc- 
tioned by SIDBI in January 1997 
was in response to these efforts. 
Similarly FAVWWBI, which had been 
instrumental in the formation of 
SNVF, sanctioned a credit of 
Rs. 2.2 million to TDFF for build- 
ing up community assets for women 
before the formation of SNVF in 
1993. This loan is currently being 
repaid by SNVF and an applica- 
tion from SNVF for a fresh loan of 
Rs. 2.5 million for on-lending to 
women towards working capital, 


is pending with the FWWWEBI. 


SNVF maintains close linkages 
with other organisations in the state 
and has initiated a process for set 
ting up a forum for joint action and 
struggle to safeguard the interests 
of women in general and fisher 
women in particular. While retain- 
ing the identity of women and their 
organisations, avenues for joint 
programmes involving all sections 
of the community, are being 
explored 
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Free from the crutches 


Susammal Joseph, now 47 years, was widowed within two years of 
her marriage. Left with a small male child she decided not to remarry. 
In abject poverty and unable to sustain herself and the child, Susammal 
looked for self-employment. Using a loan of Rs. 200 from a local 
moneylender at an exorbitant rate of interest of Rs. 3 for Rs. 100 per 
day (almost 960% per annum) Susammal began vending vegetables. 
From her meagre income, she was not able to pay the daily interest of 
Rs. 6. It was then that she took membership with the Eraviputhenthura 
Sangham and began saving Rs. 1 per day in the society. When her 
savings increased, she was provided with a loan of Rs. 1,000. This 
was in 1990, and since then Susammal has never looked back. She 
has taken increasing amounts of loans to improve her micro-enterprise 
and repaid them. Susammal now has a wholesale business in vegeta- 
bles and has a better income and even savings worth Rs. 1400. 


Sanghams have clear perspectives 
about their future directions and 
are now aiming to achieve the 
following: 

e Alternate employment activities 
e Creation of additional income 
e Development of alternate skills 
e Networking with other organisa- 

tions 


e Development of a core group of 
community leaders 


Creation of community assets 
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e Participation in mainstream 
development programmes. 


Lessons Learned 

In a society with gender injustice, 
the task of establishing an all 
women institution, controlled and 
owned by the members is not 
easy. Yet, SNVF has shown that it 
is not an impossible feat. Women 
have been able to survive in their 
quest for an independent identity; 
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the role of the federation 
and its team of social 
workers has been critical 
to this achievement. The 
formation of women’s 
sanghams and their demo- 
cratic functioning and the 
oO. SO Ys 
attempts to empower 
women clientele are les- 


sons in practicability. 


There are certain inherent problems 
yet to be solved, viz., inadequate 


resources to ensure continuous sup- 


ply of credit, seasonal fluctuations 
in demand for credit and nomavail 
ability of a revolving fund to extend 


longterm credit. Those who 
have repaid loans expect 
prompt service to meet further 
credit needs. Currently, both 
the sanghams and SNVF are 
unable to meet such increas- 
ing demand for credit from its 
member clientele. 


Inadequacy in meeting the 
seasonal credit demand has 
still not been resolved despite 
several attempts made by SNVF. 
Various financial institutions are be- 
ing approached for sourcing funds. 


Empowerment of Women 


Savings and credit programmes 
have brought about economic in- 
dependence and empowerment of 
women with an average increase 
in income levels by 50%. Their 
social status has improved, as has 
their acceptability in the society as 
co-contributors to decision-making. 


Strengthened by economic inde- 
pendence, women are now actively 
participating in advocacy and lob- 
bying on common issues. 


As part of a movement by the tradi- 
tional fishing community against the 
mechanised trawlers, which were 
depleting fish resources in the sea, 
and destroying life and property, 
women took part in various dem- 
onstrations and struggles in order 


to retain their fishing rights. Women 
have taken up issues such as pol 
lution of the sea and its flora and 
fauna by factories, educational 
support for children from the fish- 
ing community, social security 
schemes such as pension for wid- 
ows and compensation for fami- 
lies of fishermen lost in the sea, 
special transportation facilities for 
fish-vending women and provision 
of minimum infrastructure facilities 
in the market place. Women were 
the chief actors in most of these 
struggles and movements and used 
physical force (like blocking trat 
fic on highways, rails and even 
on airport runways }, in order to 
assert their rights. Economic em- 
powerment has facilitated the po- 
litical empowerment of these 


women, making them a force to 
be reckoned with. 


The ultimate aim of SNVF is to pro- 
vide women with ownership of 
community assets. Since SNVF is 
owned, controlled and managed 
by clientele women, alll its produc- 
tive resources and assets are also 
owned and controlled by women. 


Over the years SNVF and its mem- 
ber sanghams, facilitated by the 
SNVF team, have grown stronger 
despite the fact that they do face 
an occasional problems at the op- 
erational or financial level. The 
strength of unity and solidarity has 
however consistently helped these 
women and their institutions to find 
answers collectively. 


Swimming Against the Tide 


Taking Charge 


Tezpur District Mahila Samiti (TDMS), registered in 1928 is one of the oldest women’s organisations 
in Assam. Firmly rooted in Gandhian ideology, and set up to achieve economic, 


social and spiritual empowerment, TDMS has worked towards self-reliance for women in the rural 


areas of Tezpur sub-division. Through micro-credit, economic improvement has, of course occurred. 


This, combined with education and emphasis on legal rights of women has helped the fight 


Women in Assam live within the 
constraints of a range of taboos 
and traditions. Strict conservative 
codes of conduct exist regarding 
the behavioural patterns of women, 
particularly in the rural areas. The 
literacy rate among women is as 
low as 30% in many villages. 


Practices like "Tuloni Biha' (celebra- 
tion to mark a girl reaching puberty} 
and 'Mahika’ (seclusion during men- 
struation) are still prevalent in 
Assamese society. Organising of the 
Mahila Sanchay Somobay (MSS— 
SHG of women) has given women 
the strength to boycott such traditions. 


In Assam, men have been the cus- 
tomary bread-earners. The general 
attitude of men to the MSS's activi- 
ties has been negative. Neverthe 
less, women have taken the initia- 
tive to change men's outlook through 
dialogues within the family. Women 
are moving from strength to strength 


against social repression and injustice. 


by attaining a status of economic 
independence. 


Despite the general negative per- 
ception, many male relatives of the 
members of MSS_ have experi- 


enced the positive impact of MSS 


has had on women and are real 
ising that women's progress can 
lead to progress for the family and 
the community. There has been a 
perceptible change in the attitude 
of men towards MSS due to the 
fact that they are benefited eco- 
nomically. 


TDMS is a federation of 120 Pri- 
mary Rural Samitis (one in each 
village) with a total membership 
of more than 10,000 women, the 
membership of the thrift and credit 
groups is 1,300. These primary 
samitis have a simple functional 
structure with a president ( Sabha 
netri) and a secretary (Sampadika) 
as its leaders. 


Micro-Credit Macro-Returns 


For TDMS, facilitating economic 
empowerment of its members has 
always been a priority, through mi- 
cro-enterprise and group enterprise. 
TDMS has supported its members 
through activities such as handloom 


weaving, sericulture, legal counsel 


ling and microcfedit/tinancial serv- 
ices. The micro-enterprise COmpo- 
nent has been facilitated by the thrift 
and credit programme. A group-en- 
terprise was established through the 
Training cum Production Centre 
(TPC) for handloom weaving, in 
1954. This caters to the employment 
needs of several of its members, by 
providing yarn and marketing of the 
finished products. Seventytive weav- 
ers earn a livelihood through this 
project. 


Through exhibitions in Delhi, 
Guwahati, Nalbari and Tezpur, 
TDMS has been able to revolve its 
working capital optimally; the turno- 
ver in the financial year of 1995- 


96 was Rs. 246,000. The 
financial operations of the 
TPC are fully controlled and 
managed by TDMS. 


TDMS has received finan- 
cial support from interna- 
tional NGO donors like 
Oxfam America and Oxfam 
India Trust. The Rashtriya 
Gramin Vikas Nidhi, 
(RGVN—an NGO based in 
Guwahati) has extended a 
soft loan of Rs. 277,000 
(approximately US $ 7,800) 
as working capital for a rural weav- 
ing project. TDMS has been able 
fo repay a considerable amount of 
this loan to RGVN within the stipu- 
lated period. 


As activities expanded, TDMS de- 
cided to address one of the most 


common issues—violence against 
women—and set up a legal cell 
in 1992, with a grant from the Glo- 
bal Fund for Women (America). In- 
volving the local magistrates, and 
through the translation of relevant 
information into the local dialect, 


TDMS has been able to provide 


legal literacy and counsel 
ling. The legal cell has han- 
dled, so far, 74 court litiga- 
tion cases of domestic vio- 
lence and desertion. 


To support its activities con- 
cerning the legal rights of 
women, TDMS has devel- 
oped active linkages with 
organisations like Sakshi, |In- 
dian Social Institute (ISI), 
Women's Inter Link Founda- 
tion and Multiple Action Re- 
search Group (MARG]}, all 
based in Delhi. Sakshi imparted 
training to a TDMS team on issues 
of legal rights and violence against 
women. Subsequently, TDMS con- 
ducted gender sensitisation pro- 
grammes for the police and the ju- 
diciary in 1996, in collaboration 


with Sakshi. 


The Micro-Credit Programme 


Organisational Aspects 

The concept of thrift and credit and 
the idea of creating a sustainable 
mode of economic independence 
were introduced by Sakshi to the 
management of TDMS and to the 
rural women. Three staff members 
of TDMS were sent for training to 
the Thrift Cooperatives’ Association 
(TCA, Hyderabad), in June 1994. 
TCA is one of the pioneering NGOs 
in the field of community managed 
thrift and credit programmes. 


The trained statf began organising 
and motivating small groups of rural 
women to deposit money in a small 
thrift account. To begin with, these 
SHGs (MSS) were set up, in six vil 
lages in June 1994. Initially there 
was a lack of trust among the peo- 
ple towards this new kind of finan- 
cial service, which demanded a 
commitment from them. Local mon- 
eylenders, faced with the threat of 
losing valuable clientele, added to 
this mistrust by spreading rumours 


that the savings could be misused 
by the organisers of the programme. 
The Primary Rural Mahila Samitis, 
attached to TDMS, helped in chang- 
ing the perception of the village 
women towards thrift and credit. 


The number of MSS slowly in- 
creased. Beginning with 6 MSS, 
in June 1994, 8 were added by 
October 1994 and another 6 in 
May 1995. These Women's Thrift 
(Mahila 


Groups Sanchay 


Somoboy] are functional in 20 vil 
lages, with a total membership of 
4 043 women and savings amount 
ing to Rs. 524 000 (June 1997). 


Each MSS has one sub-group for 
every 10 members, with a leader 
selected by them. This leader rep 
resents the sub-group at the larger 
group level. Each MSS has a presi- 
dent, secretary and a book keeper, 
constituting its Committee. These 
members have been trained by 
TDMS team to handle all opera- 
tional matters related to the func- 


tioning of MSS. 


As depicted in the organogram, 


q 
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the communication/ interactions 
between TDMS team and the com- 
munity is a vertical as well as hori- 
zontal process, giving extensive 
opportunities for learning and shar- 
ing. These constant interactions 
have strengthened the bonds 
among the members and the lead- 
ers in this community-owned pro- 
gramme. 


The welldefined structure of MSS 
and functions of the team leaders 
have facilitated better operational 
and financial efficacy of the SHGs. 
MSS meets every month without fail 
on a pre-determined day and 
place. Committee members can be 


Organisational Structure 
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changed every year. The decision 
to elect new committee members is 
left to the members of the SHGs. 
The role of the president and the 
secretary of MSS has been vital to 
its functioning they are entrusted 
with the operational aspects of 


MSS. 


TDMS has a thrift and credit unit 
for its staff and the samiti members 
also. This has 400 members and 
functions in the same mode as the 
village MSS, but the rate of interest 
on thrift and on credit is a standard 
24%, unlike in the MSS where the 
women have fixed the interest rate 
at 60% on loans and 24% on sav- 


ings. MSS maintains its link- 
ages with Tezpur Mahila 
TDMS, Sakshi and TCA. 


Membership to MSS is open 
lo every woman residing in 
the village above the age of 
16 years, regardless of 
class, clan, or religion. lo- 
cal power politics has not af 
fected the membership pat 
tern, as there are women 
Panchayati members who 
are members of MSS. The 
remarkable heterogeneity of the 
group, has converged around in 
one factor—and that is poverty. The 
coming together of these groups has 
been made possible by the three 
decade long history of work by 
TDMS, whose founders philosophy 
had been able to wean the com- 
munity away from caste/class dif 
ferences. 


Membership has an interesting pat 
tern, 90% of the women between 
the ages of 30 and 70 years. This 
may be because young women in 
Assam are not encouraged to be 
part of any collective social activity 
and are bound by cultural taboos 
which restrict their physical mobility. 
As women grow older, restrictions 
seem to become more lax. With per- 
sistent motivation from the TDMS 
team, more and more young women 
have been joining MSS. 


te 


In Assam, formal education for 
women is not given importance. The 
functional literacy rate among 
women in some villages is as low 
as 30%. In villages where the lit 
eracy rate is high, MSS has been 
functioning more efficiently than in 
villages with a low literacy rate. The 
MSS's activities have helped 
women perceive education as a 
need. This is evident in the utility 
patterns of the loan taken; a rela- 
tively high percentage of the bor- 
rowings for the purpose of meeting 
the educational expenses of the chil 
dren, including girls. 


Delivery Mechanisms 

By June 1997, there were 20 MSSs 
with a membership of 4,043 
women, had disbursed loans to the 
tune of Rs. 3.6 million, out of their 
total savings of Rs. 5.24 million. 
Small credit is now easily available, 
at terms determined by the women 


collectively, so there are very 
few members of MSSs who 
are dependent on external 
(formal or informal) credit in- 
stitutions for their financial re 
quirements. Interest rates on 
loans fixed at 60%, does not 
worry the women for two 
reasons—one, they earn an 
interest of 24% on their sav- 
ings; two, the interest rates 
on loans are far lower than 
what the money lender 
charges. 


Salient features 

e Regular savings are encouraged. 

e The amount of savings is uniform 
for all the members. 

e The savings are kept in the local 
bank—Grameen (Rural) Coop- 
erative Bank in Tezpur—in a joint 
account operated by the presi- 
dent, secretary and book keeper 
of each MSS. 

e To obtain a loan, an application 
is submitted to the sub-group 
leader on the day of the monthly 
meeting; the Secretary of MSS 
collects all applications and dis- 
burses loans during the meeting 
itself. 

e Each MSS, has a local woman 
as its book keeper, compensated 
through a small incentive of 
Rs 300, contributed by the mem- 
bers. 

e Savings are collected one day 
before the monthly meeting, so 


that cash is readily available for 
disbursement of loans during the 
meeting. 

e There is afine of Rs. 2 per month 
for delayed savings inputs and 
of Rs. 4 per month for delayed 
loan repayment. 

e The interest is 24% on savings 
per annum, and 60% on loans. 
The differential interest accumu- 
lates on the funds of MSS and 
is utilised for activities like book- 
keeping and even health cen- 
tres. 

e The repayment schedule is strin- 
gent, but the turnover of the funds 
is faster and more members can 
access credit. The loans have to 
be repaid in four equated 
monthly instalments. This system 
has worked very well so far, with 
regular repayment. 

e All book-keeping activities, are 
carried out during the meeting, 
in full view of the members; this 
transparency has helped in build- 
ing trust among the members. 


In recent months, the scale of opera: 
tions within the MSSs has increased 
considerably, with more women join- 
ing the thrift activity and with a steady 
increase in the borrowings. The in- 
creasing scale of borrowings are 
mostly for enterprise—either to initi- 
ate a new activity or fo expand ex 
isting ones like weaving, poultry, veg- 
etable vending and farming. 


MSS seems to be gaining popularity 
because of its financial efficacy as 
well as its userfriendly mechanisms 
and systems. The motivational and 
promotional efforts of TDMS have 
been major contributing factors to 
these positive changes. 


An underlying principle for the credit 
operations has been an acceptance 
of the need for consumption loans; 
the non-availability of a consump 
tion loan could take these families 
back to the exploitative money 
lender, undermining the very pur- 
pose of organising MSS. It is un 
derstood that a portion of the loan 
taken for enterprise is used for "non- 
productive" investments like the pur- 
chase of food, medicines and for 
education. MSSs allow themselves 
the flexibility of taking/ utilising small 
loans to meet such "non-productive" 
needs. Nevertheless, there have 
been conscious efforts by the 
women to use an increasing pro- 
portion of the loan for enterprises, 
(almost 74% of the total disburse- 
ments), whereas exclusive consump- 
tion loans amount to only 26%. 


Sustainability Factor 

The thrust of the micro-credit activ- 
ity has been on selfreliance and 
sustainability. The need to set up 
these SHGs emerged because 
there has been no support or initia- 
tive from the formal banks or the 
Government to extend credit facili- 


ties to women living in poverty, as 
a means to earn a livelihood. To 
day, many women have managed 
to access the local bank's credit 


facility. 


MSS, supported by the TDMS 
team, constantly strives to empower 
the women not only economically— 
but also politically. The TDMS team 
feels that the MSSs in the 20 vil 
lages, most now in their 3rd year, 
are relatively independent opera- 
tionally and can be totally inde- 
pendent by their Sth year. 


TDMS also realises that there is a 
need to create new linkages with 
the formal banking sector and to 
strengthen the existing ones so that 
women through MSSs, can handle 
credit and other activities on their 
own. 


Attempts are constantly being made 
to upgrade skills and technology so 
that women can access better live- 
lihood systems and reach a state of 
economic independence. The intro- 
duction of upgraded looms (TARA 
loom developed by Development 
Alternatives, a Delhi-based NGO 
which works on appropriate tech 
nology), eri (sik worm cocoons fed 
on castor leaves as opposed to mul 
berry leaves, resulting in a differ- 
ence in texture and quality of the 
silk yarn) cultivation and training in 
eri reeling, have all been part of 


this process. Training to fo 
cilitate leadership and or 
ganisational capacity is an 
on-going activity. 


TDMS' conscious efforts to 
empower women by facili- 
tating their access to infor 
mation, knowledge, techni- 
cal skills and enhanced in- 
come, have equipped 
women to make informed 
decisions. These women 
who have recognised their 
Own capabilities, are 
spreading their enthusiasm to other 
women in the neighbourhood and 
spearheading a movement towards 
sustainable development. 


Lessons Learned 

e SelfHelp Groups (MSS) are a 
specialised financial institution to 
cater to the credit needs of 
women living in poverty. They 
provide services like marketing 
and technical support to en- 
hance productive income. The 
system caters only to cohesive 
groups of women (the cohesive 
factor here being poverty). Re- 
placement of traditional exploita- 
tive credit institutions like that of 
the money lender's, here proved 
to be a realistic goal. 

e Micro-credit can free women 
trom bonded debt through the 
mechanism of SHGs owned 
controlled and managed by 


women. The highly positive im- 
pact of micro-credit is tangible— 
through savings, freedom from 
moneylenders, increased invest 
ments in micro-enterprises and 
increased returns. It is important 
to highlight here that the loan 
drawn by individual women from 
their collective savings have 
been as small as Rs. 300 (less 
than US$ 10). 

There is a progress from micro- 
banking within SHG to access 
larger credit from the formal 
banks. Some women, who have 
been able to earn more, (a "sur- 
plus"), opened independent ac- 
counts in the local bank and 
began putting in between Rs 30 
to Rs 50. Having earned the 
banker's trust and goodwill, 
through small but regular savings, 
many women asked and were 
sanctioned loans. 


e Lducating illiterate and/ 
or functionally literate ru- 
ral women to manage fi- 
nancial and other opera- 
tional aspects of SHG: 
This is possibly one of the 
most critical factors in cre- 
ating sustainable Commu- 
nitybased Organizations 
(CBOs). Access to infor- 
mation has played a key 
role in this. 

e Micro-credit and eco- 
nomic empowerment can 
be used as a fool to bring 

about socio-political conscious- 
ness and’ empowerment. Eco 
nomic empowerment has 
heigthened MSS members’ par- 
ticipation in family and commu- 
nity development, giving them an 
active role in the decision-mak- 
ing process. This has brought 
about a feeling of solidarity 
among women and_ has 
prompted them to seek solutions 
to the various forms of injustice 
and the denial of human rights 
faced exclusively by them. 

it is necessary to have an NGO 

playing a vital role of a facilitat 

ing agent which believes in the 
capabilities of the people and 
works with a clearly defined 
phase-out plan. TOMS from the 
beginning, put into practice in 
all its activities, the Gandhian 
philosophy of selfreliance. The 
management has been abso- 


lutely clear on the role of MSS 
as a sustainable CBOs and in- 
tense efforts have been made to 
make these women's SHGs sus- 
tainable financially and opera 
tionally. Women from the MSS 
have sought to create linkages 
with the formal banking sector, 
through their own efforts; this ini- 
tiative is proof of the independ 
ence and confidence that women 


have been able to achieve. 


e The replicability of the pro- 


gramme. The inodel of SHG cho- 
sen by TDMS is same as the one 
practised in Andhra Pradesh. A 
few members of TDMS team 
were specially trained by TCA 
and the Cooperative Develop 
ment Foundation of Hyderabad, 
which had pioneered the Coop- 
erative Movement in Andhra 


Pradesh. This model is being fol 
lowed in many parts of India, 
and has been found to empower 
women economically by provid- 
ing them access to productive re- 
sources and assets. It is vital that 
the NGO plays a facilitating role 
in the whole process with a ma- 
jor thrust on sustainability and a 
welldefined phasing-out strategy, 
as employed by TDMS. 


Empowerment of Women 


Participation in the MSS's activities 
has been changing the attitudes of 
women to their own status. They 
have become assertive and are 
determined to fight age-old tradi- 
tions which restrict their growth. The 
TDMS team, working at the grass 
roots for the MSS's activities, has 
played a major role in effecting a 
slow but progressive change in the 
perception of the women regarding 
these issues. 


Membership and participation in 
MSS, has given women total eco- 
nomic freedom to the women, free- 
ing them from the crutches of the 
money lenders. 


A survey done by TDMS_ shows 
an upward trend in the income lev- 


els of the women and their families 
subsequent to their membership in 
MSS. However, these women do 
not maintain any record of the trans 
actions in their businesses and the 
TDMS team is currently motivating 
them to do so, knowing that the nu- 
ances of the transactions could fa- 
cilitate better control on processes 
of strengthening the group and its 
financial management systems. 


The economic status of 39% of the 
members of the MSS has im- 
proved. Those who have bor- 
rowed for non-economic activities 


like health care, education, food, 
etc. account for 26% of the bor- 
rowers, and this investment being 
long-term, tangible benefits can not 
be calculated. 


Men also have begun seeing the 
women in a new light. The eco- 
nomic freedom of the women, tan- 
gible in many ways, with a bank 
passbook in the name of the 
woman and actual cash available 
at hand, can not’ be ignored. This 
has resulted in increased member- 
ship in SHGs. 


Various interviews with the members 
of MSS and visits to the villages 
showed that MSSs have made an 
impressive impact on the lives of the 
women and have been playing a 
major role in poverty alleviation. 
These SHGs have helped the transi- 
tion of women from a state of des- 
perate submissiveness to one of in 
dependent thinking and action. 


The successful experiences in mi- 
cro-credit that have been presented 
in the earlier pages illustrate the 
effective outreach that micro-credit 
programmes can have on people 
living in poverty, especially 
women. All of them have been 
responsive and flexible in their 
approach, forging partnerships 
with the most deprived sections of 
the population. Working against 
heavy odds adopting the appro- 
priate mobilisational and opera- 
tional strategies and the NGOs 
have overcome contextual limita- 
tions such as illiteracy, gender dis- 
crimination, indebtedness and 
people's mistrust of saving 
schemes. 


These success stories testify that 
SHGs can truly be responsive and 
sustainable, effectively empowering 
women living in poverty. 


The most crucial and difficult inter- 
vention for the NGOs has been the 
effort to unshackle the mindset of 
women living in poverty entrusting 
them to become economically in- 
dependent and have a decisive say 
in community's affairs. The exam- 
ple of TGBK demonstrates that with 
persistent efforts and a long-term 
vision, it is possible to make head- 
way, even among women belong: 
ing to conservative communities. In 
a similar manner, TDMS established 
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the SHGs concept in the north-east 
region, with its diverse cultures and 
ethnicity, and the difficulties in work: 
ing with communities. 


Except for UBSP, which is a nation- 
wide initiative, but which is also 
flexible enough to suit local condi- 
tions, all the other experiences 
documented are local initiatives. 
They demonstrate the capabilities 
of voluntary organisations and thrift 
societies, in association with inter- 
national development agencies, to 
bring about a notable change in 
the deplorable conditions of women 
living in poverty. 


For many of them, neither was mi- 
cro-credit an entry point, nor eco- 
nomic empowerment an end in it 
self. TGBK, for example, was al 
ready an established organisation 
focusing on health, education, en- 
vironment and a host of social is- 
sues. Many NGOs have tried to 
mobilise women to take up socio- 
political issues and effectively fight 
for their rights, thus enhancing their 
status in society. 


The success of these programmes, 
resulting in economic empower- 
ment, has spurred women to cham- 
pion many other socio-political is- 
sues earning them a pride of place 
in their communities. VWomen of 
SNVF, for example, have actively 
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struggled against mechanised trawl 
ers and the pollution of the sea. 


These SHGs have been formed 
around specific issues confronting 
poor women or specific production 
activities. In the case of SNVF. fisher 
women have succeeded in getting 
better returns for their work. 


The democratic functioning of 
SHGs, their skill in assessing and 
appraising the credit needs of mem- 
bers, their professional functioning 
and their efficiency in recycling 
tunds are features that have con- 
tributed towards establishing the 
credibility of the concept of com- 
munity managed thrift and credit 
programmes. 


Their successtul savings and credit 
management has proved the poor 
are bankable. The recognition by 
the formal financial institutions of the 
management capabilities of the 
poor through SHGs, as in the case 
of SWATE, ensured for women ac- 
cess to larger funds, better technol- 
ogy and skills. 


Issues such as interest on savings 
and credit, organisational aspects 
and delivery mechanisms, have 
been determined by each SHG in 
conformity with local conditions 
pointing to the fact that blueprints 
do not work. 


Programmes such as UBSP have 
demonstrated the viability of part 
nerships among the governments, 
NGOs and CBOs for sustained 


action towards poverty alleviation. 


Lessons for the future 

The world micro-credit movement 
launched in February 1997 seeks 
to “deal with poverty with dignity” 
through micro-credit. Its goal is to 
reach 100 million people living in 
poverty, especially women, by 
2005. In the Indian context, the 
target group |i.e., the very poor) is 
estimated to be 84 million people. 
SHGs and thrift co-operatives pro- 
moted by voluntary agencies have 
a massive role to play in reaching 
this target group. The following les- 
sons, from the experiences de- 
scribed in this document, could 
contribute to this effort: 


e SHGs can effectively cater to 
credit needs of women living in 
poverty, especially in emergency 
situations; 


lf SHGs are owned, controlled 
and managed by women mem- 
bers, then their micro-credit ac- 
tivities can economically em- 
power them; 

Participatory and democratic de- 
cision making build a sense of 
ownership and self worth in 
women; 

Successful micro-banking within 
SHG, usually leads to greater 
credibility and access to larger 
funds from banks and other fi- 
nancial institutions; 

It is possible to educate illiterate 
rural women to manage the com- 
plex financial aspects of an 
SHG; 

Micro-credit and economic em- 
powerment of women open the 
doors to socio-political conscious- 
ness and the broader empower 
ment of women; 

In most cases, success of a com- 
munity micro-credit programme 
depends on the vital role of a fa- 
cilitating NGO which believes in 
the capabilities of people and 
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works with a clear phase-out plan; 
Long term perspectives on opera 
tional and financial sustainability 
and replicability are important 
preconditions for the programme 
to be taken up on a large scale; 
Strong community based groups, 
with common issues and prob- 
lems tackled collectively, are 
major factors contributing to the 
success of micro-credit pro- 
grammes; 

Homogeneous groups of women 
(not necessarily caste-based but 
having commonality of concerns} 
function better; 

Thrift and credit are complemen- 
tary functions of micro-credit and 
have to work in tandem to 
achieve credibility and viability; 
Through ecorjomic empowerment 
and systematic demonstrations of 
strength on social issues, women 
can make men and their commu- 
nities recognise their rights; 
Involvement of youth and other 
members of the community has- 
tens the process of change. 
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District Cooperative Banks 


Department for International 
Development 


Differential Rate of Interest 


- Development of Women & Children 


in Rural Areas 


Environmental Improvement of 


Urban Slums 


- Federation of the Regional Associa- 


tions of Thrift Cooperatives 


Friends of Women World Banking, 
India 


- Government of India 


- The Deutche Gesellschaft for 


Technische Zusammenarbeit 
(Dutch Funding Agency] 


Inter Agency Working Group on 
Gender & Development 


ICCO 
ILO 
ILO-SATT, ILO. - 


IMEDF 


IMEDFIN 


IRDP 


IS| 
Kees 
MACS 


MARG 


MATSYAFED_ - 
- Micro Credit Scheme 


MCS 
MSS 


MYRADA 


NABARD 


NBFC 
NCU 


NNFE 
NGO 
NHC 


Abbreviations 


Indo Canadian Cooperation Office 


- International Labour Organisation 


South Asia Multidisciplinary Advi- 


sory Team 


- Indian Micro Enterprise Develop: 


ment Foundation 


- Indian Micro Enterprise Develop- 


ment Finance Corporation Ltd. 


- Integrated Rural Development 


Programme 


- Indian Social Institute 
- Low Cost Sanitation 


- Mutually Aided Cooperative 


Societies 


- Multiple Action Research Group 


A Fish-marketing Federation 


- Mahila Sanchay Somoboy (Self- 


Help Group) 


- Mysore Resettlement and Develop- 


ment Agency 


- National Bank for Agricultural & 


Rural Development 


- Non-Banking Financial Companies 


- National Commission on 


Urbanisation 
Non-Formal Education 
Non-Government Organisation 


Neighbourhood Community Volun- 


teer 


NHG 
OCAM 


ODA 


PACS 


PAG 
PCO 


PRI 

RBI 
RCB 
RCV 
RGVN 
RLF 
RMK 
RRB 
SAP 
SDC 


SHF 
SJRY 


SIDBI 


SIFFS 


- Neighbourhood Groups 


- Oppressed Community Awareness 


Movement 


- Overseas Development 


Administration 


- Primary Agricultural Cooperative 


Societies 


- Problem Approaching Group 


- Programme for Community 


Organisation 


- Panchayati Raj Institutions 
- Reserve Bank of India 


- Rural Cooperative Banks 


Resident Community Volunteer 


- Rashtriya Gramin Vikas Nidhi 

- Revolving Loan Fund 

- Rashtriya Mahila Kosh 

- Regional Rural Banks 

- Structural Adjustment Programme 


- Swiss Agency for Development 


Cooperation 


- Self Helf Fund 


- Swarna Jayanti Shahari Rozgar 


Yojana 


- Small Industries Development Bank 


of India 


- South Indian Federation of 


Fishermen Societies 


Micro-Credit Macro-Returns 


TRYSEM 


UBSP 
UNDP 


UNIC 
UNICEF 
UNIDO 


UNIFEM 


UPA 

UPO 

WB 
WEMTOP 


WFP 


- Sthree Niketh Vanitha Federation 


- Society of Women in Action for 


Total Empowerment 


- Thrift Cooperative Association 


- Trivandrum District Fishermen 


Federation 


- Taj Mahal Gram Bikash Kendra 
- Training Cum Production Centre 


- Trade Related Entrepreneurship 


Assistance Development Programme 
for Women 


- Training of Rural Youth for Self 


Employment 


- Urban Basic Services for Poor 


- United Nations Development 


Programme 


| 


- United nations Information Centre 
- United Nations Children’s Fund 


- United Nations Industrial Develop- 


ment Programme 


- United Nations Development Fund 


for Women 


- Urban Poverty Alleviation 
- Urban Poverty Office 
- The World Bank 


- Women's Enterprise Management 


Training and Outreach Programme 


- World Food Programme 
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United Nations Development Fund for 
Women (UNIFEM) 

The UNIFEM mandate advocates the promotion 
of women's rights and participation of women in 
development at global, regional and national levels, 
focusing on political and economic empowerment. 
UNIFEM works to strengthen women's economic 
capacity as entrepreneurs and producers. 


United Nations Development 
Programme (UNDP) 

UNDP's goal is to help countries build national 
Capacity to achieve sustainable, people-centered 
development. UNDP provides technical 
cooperation in poverty alleviation, environmental 
regeneration, job creation and the advancement 
of women. Micro-credit and support services, VSls, 
especially for women and first time entrepreneurs, 
is being promoted by UNDP in India. 


United Nations Industrial Development 
Organisation (UNIDO) 

UNIDO is dedicated to bringing a better life 
through industrial development to the people living 
in countries in transition. In all this, women play an 
important and crucial role. UNIDO provides a 
range of services to strengthen women's capacity 
for sustainable economic empowerment through 
training, access to technology, and investment 
promotion. 


UN Inter Agency Support Unit (UN/ 
IASU) 

IASU facilitates coordination among the UN 
Organisations (in India) to further global 
development goals. IASU actively supports 
initiatives undertaken by the various inter-agency 
working groups in the UN System. 


United Nations Children's Fund (UNICEF) 
UNICEF has been working in India since 1949. 
UNICEF's philosophy of development is centred 


around the child, promoting programmes designed 
to be mutually supportive to the inter-related rights 
of the child, simultaneously benefiting the larger 
community, women in particular. UNICEF has 
played a major role in initiating the process of 
building sustainable community development 
Programmes managed by women living in poverty. 
At the urban level, UNICEF has initiated and 
facilitated the UBSP programme. UNICEF has 
supported one of the largest community-based 
micro-credit programmes in the country through 
technical and financial inputs in bilateral agreement 
with the GOI. At the rural level major inputs have 
gone into developing successful models of thrift 
and credit-based SHGs. 


The World Bank (WB) 

The World Bank which consists of the International 
Bank for Reconstruction and Development (IBRD) 
and the International Development Association 
(IDA) has one central purpose: to promote 
economic and social progress in developing 
nations. The success of the bank’s operations 
depends upon the trust developed with its 
borrowers—which came with the bank’s expertise 
in its technical skills. 


World Food Programme (WFP) 
WFP is the largest multilateral food aid 


organisation in the world. The WFP supports the 


GOI in addressing the problems of poverty, 
hunger, malnutrition and illiteracy by directly 
targeting the poor, the tribals and nutritionally 
vulnerable women and children. Three-quarters 
of its food assistance is for food-for-work 
programmes while the remainder is allocated for 
the supplementary feeding of mothers and pre- 
school children . WFP's assistance to India 
concentrates on three major sectors: tribal 
development through forestry, rural development 
through irrigation, settlement and inland fisheries 
and integrated child development. 


